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T. I. WESTON 
President, Weston and Brooker Company, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., who was re-elected President of 
the National Crushed Stone Association at its 


recent Twenty-Second Annual Convention held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Twenty-second Annual Convention 


Proves Great Success 


REAKING all attendance records for the eight- 
year period since 1931, the Twenty-Second An- 
nual Convention of the National Crushed Stone Asso- 
ciation held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on January 30, 31 and February 1, proved 
an intensely interesting and enjoyable affair for the 
more than 450 delegates who were privileged to at- 
tend. No Gallup poll is necessary to know that the 
program was favorably received and that the social 
features of the meeting came up to every expecta- 
tion, as both during the convention and since our 
return to Washington we have received many highly 
commendatory expressions of opinion. Those of the 
industry who found it impossible to attend certainly 
missed a thoroughly stimulating experience as the 
excellent attendance at all sessions and the character 
of the discussion which took place following the pres- 
entation of many of the papers indicated an enthu- 
siastic approval and a full appreciation of the valu- 
able information which was presented. The social 
side of the meeting also met with high favor, afford- 
ing as it did for most of us the one opportunity of 
the year to get together in a spirit of relaxation and 
enjoyment with our fellow producers from all sec- 
tions of the country. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors held 
preceding the convention it was decided to hold the 
annual meeting in 1940 at the Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Missouri, on January 29, 30 and 31 and with 
our convention attendance showing substantial in- 
creases during each of the last three years, we may 
confidently expect to set a new post-depression rec- 
ord at St. Louis next January. No urging should be 
needed to bring to St. Louis those who participated 
in the annual meeting just concluded. To those who 


e Best Attended Since 1931. T. I. Weston Re- 
elected President. Roy Wills Named Chairman 
of Manufacturers’ Division. St. Louis Selected 
For 1940. 


did not get to Cincinnati—may we now urge that you 
let nothing interfere with your attendance at St. 
Louis. With the dates established so far in advance, 
everyone is given ample opportunity to arrange his 
schedule to make possible his attendance at this an- 
nual foregathering of the industry. We are well 
aware of the obligation to make the St. Louis meet- 
ing next year come up to and if possible exceed in 
interest and value the highly successful convention 
just concluded. You can be sure that every effort 
will be made in that direction. 

In the following brief review of our Twenty- 
Second Annual Convention we shall endeavor only 
to touch the high spots, largely for the benefit of 
those who could not be with us. The papers which 
were presented before the convention which proved 
of unusual interest will be published in this and sub- 
sequent issues of The Crushed Stone Journal. 


T. I. Weston Reelected President 


Because of the high regard in which he is held by 
the entire industry, it was most fitting that at the 
business session of the convention, held on Wednes- 
day afternoon, T. I. Weston, Weston and Brooker Co., 
Columbia, S. C., should be elected for a second term 
as President. Mr. Henry Rodes, Chairman of the 


Nominating Committee, certainly expressed the sen- 
timent of the entire membership when, in placing 
Mr. Weston’s name in nomination for President, he 
said in part: “Gentlemen, I yield to none of you in 
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my affection and esteem for the man I am going to 
nominate on behalf of this Committee for the presi- 
dency of this Association and with the simple state- 
ment that we all have the highest regard and affec- 
tion for the man whom I am going to place in nomi- 
nation, I close these remarks by offering you Mr. 
T. I. Weston, our President.” In accepting the Presi- 
dency for the ensuing year Mr. 
Weston said: “Gentlemen, I never 
ran for an office in my life except 
once and that time I was most ig- 
nominiously defeated which did 
me a lot of good in the ordering of 
my life subsequent to that time. 
Last year you honored me by 
electing me President of this Asso- 
ciation and this year you have re- 
peated the honor. I would like to 
say that I am proud of the Associa- 
tion and that I am proud of being 
in the crushed stone business. I don’t see how in our 
modern life any progress can go forward in the ma- 
terial things or in the educational and spiritual things 
without the use of crushed stone. I think it is one 
of the fundamental things which we have to produce. 
I appreciate more than almost anything in the world 
the honor of being elected to the Presidency of my 
Association. Thank you.” 

Recommendations of the Nominating Committee 
as to Regional Vice-Presidents and members of the 
Board of Directors were unanimously approved by 
the convention and resulted in the election of the 
following: 


Wo. E. HILiiarp 
New Haven Trap 


Rock Co., Reelected 
Treasurer at the 22nd 
Annual Convention 


REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Eastern—W. M. Andrews, New Castle, Pa. 
Central—J. A. Rigg, Fort Spring, W. Va. 
Southeastern—W. T. Ragland, Raleigh, N. C. 
Northern—R. N. Wallace, Bay Port, Mich. 
Northwestern—Porter W. Yett, Portland, Oregon 
Western—A. J. Wilson, Watsonville, Calif. 
Southwestern—R. S. Wilson, Little Rock, Ark. 
Midwestern—N. E. Kelb, Indianapolis, Ind. 


BoarD OF DIRECTORS 

I. Weston, Chairman, Columbia, S. C. 
M. Andrews, New Castle, Pa. 

C. Beam, Melvin, Ohio. 

P. Beinhorn, Minneapolis, Minn. 
E. Billman, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. Boxley, Roanoke, Va. 
J. R. Boyd, Washington, D. C. 
Harold R. Brownson, Malden, Mass. 


W. 
C. 
W. 
H. 
L. 
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J. Reid Callanan, South Bethlehem, N. Y. 
A. R. Couchman, New York City. 

C. M. Doolittle, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
F. O. Earnshaw, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Arthur F. Eggleston, Meriden, Conn. 
A. T. Goldbeck, Washington, D. C. 
Otho M. Graves, Easton, Pa. 

A. Acton Hall, Piqua, Ohio 

George Hammerschmidt, Elmhurst, IIl. 
J. L. Heimlich, Le Roy, New York. 
W. E. Hilliard, New Haven, Conn. 

R. P. Immel, Knoxville, Tenn. 

H. A. Johann, St. Louis, Mo. 

N. E. Kelb, Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. J. Krause, St. Louis, Mo. 

Paul M. Nauman, Dubuque, Iowa. 

W. T. Ragland, Raleigh, N. C. 

H. E. Rainer, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Russell Rarey, Columbus, Ohio. 

John Rice, Easton, Pa. 

J. A. Rigg, Fort Spring, W. Va. 

H. E. Rodes, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dan Sanborn, Kankakee, III. 

James Savage, Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. W. Schmidt, Jr., Morristown, N. J. 
L. W. Shugg, Schenectady, N. Y. 

W. C. Sparks, Princeton, Ky. 

O. M. Stull, Rocky Point, Va. 

Stirling Tomkins, New York City. 

R. N. Wallace, Bay Port, Mich. 
Harold Williams, Boston, Mass. 

Roy Wills, Lima, Ohio. 

A. J. Wilson, Watsonville, Calif. 

R. S. Wilson, Little Rock, Ark. 

W. F. Wise, Dallas, Texas. 

A. L. Worthen, New Haven, Conn. 
Porter W. Yett, Portland, Ore. 


At the meeting of the newly elected Board of 
Directors, held on Thursday morning immediately 
following the convention, Wm. E. Hilliard, New 
Haven Trap Rock Co., New Haven, Conn., Treasurer 
of the Association, A. T. Goldbeck, Engineering Di- 
rector, and J. R. Boyd, Administrative Director, were 
re-elected. For the ensuing year the following will 
compose the Executive Committee in accord with 
action taken by the Board of Directors at the meeting 
previously referred to: 


T. I. Weston, Chairman 
Otho M. Graves 

N. E. Kelb 

E. J. Krause 


Russell Rarey 

H. E. Rodes 
Stirling Tomkins 
A. L. Worthen 
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Manufacturers’ Division Elects 
Roy Wills as Chairman 


The Manufacturers’ Division, at its business meet- 
ing on Wednesday, showed discriminating judgment 
in elevating to the chairmanship Roy Wills, Shovel 
and Crane Division, Lima Loco- 
motive Works, Inc., Lima, Ohio. 
Mr. Wills has long been actively 
identified with the Manufacturers’ 
Division and, in view of his en- 
thusiastic interest and wide ex- 
perience in Division affairs, he 
should ably serve the Division as 
its Chairman for the current year. 
In retiring frem the chairmanship 
Mr. Johann was appropriately 
complimented for the earnest 
effort put forth during his ad- 
ministration in the interests of the 
Division. In addition to the election of Mr. Wills as 
Chairman, the following Vice-Chairmen and Direc- 
tors were elected: 


Roy WILLs 


Shovel and Crane 
Division, Lima Loco- 
motive Works, Inc. 
Elected Chairman of 
the Manufacturers’ 

Division 


VicE-CHAIRMEN 
W. M. Black, Chicago Heights, ~ 
F. E. Finch, York, Pa. 
J. Harper Fulkerson, ay Pa. 
E. J. Goes, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Frank B. Ungar, St. Louis, Mo. 


Boarp OF DIRECTORS 

Roy Wills, Chairman, Lima Locomotive Works, 
Lima, Ohio. 

W. M. Black, American Manganese Steel Division of 
the American Brake Shoe and Foundry Co., 
Chicago Heights, II. 

Fred Braun, The W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

M. A. Eiben, Northern Blower Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. E. Finch, Hardinge Co., York, Pa. 

A. E. Forster, Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

J. Harper Fulkerson, Cross Engineering Co., Car- 
bondale, Pa. 

E. J. Goes, Koehring Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. T. Gracely, Marion Steam Shovel Co., 
Ohio. 

C. S. Huntington, Link-Belt Co., Chicago, II. 

Kenneth Jensen, Kensington Steel Co., Chicago, III. 

H. A. Johann, Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

M. S. Lambert, Robins Conveying Belt Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

F. O. Reedy, Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. & Eng. Co., 
New York City. 


Marion, 
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S. R. Russell, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Bruce G. Shotton, Hendrick Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

L. W. Shugg, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

John Swenehart, Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

P. C. Tennant, The Texas Co., New York City. 

S. W. Traylor, Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allentown, 
Pa. 

Frank B. Ungar, Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

F. O. Wyse, Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mr. Wills, Mr. Johann and L. W. Shugg, Director 
of Exhibits, were elected to represent the Manufac- 
turers’ Division on the National Board of Directors. | 


Reports of Regional Vice-Presidents 
on Business Conditions 


The reports of our various regional vice-presidents 
on business conditions in 1938 and the outlook for 
1939, presented during the opening session of the 
convention on Monday morning, continued, as has 
been the case for many years, to command the in- 
terested attention of those present. For the benefit 
of those who were not able to be present, these sum- 
maries are given in full as follows, with the ex- 
ception that no reports were received from the 
Canadian Region nor from the Northwestern Region. 


EASTERN REGION 


In view of the death of Mr. Arthur S. Lane, 
Regional Vice-President for the Eastern Region, dur- 
ing the past year, it was anticipated that Mr. Harold 
R. Brownson would make the report for that area. 
Unfortunately, because of unavoidable circum- 
stances, Mr. Brownson was unable to do this and 
Mr. A. L. Worthen gave the following extemporane- 
ous summary: 

“T am familiar, of course, only with the northern 
part of the Eastern Region, that is the New England 
states. Unquestionably the tonnage in general was 
lower than in 37. I think the prices were on about 
the same level. We aren’t anticipating any great in- 
crease for the coming year. 

“The New England states were fortunate so far as 
stone production went because we had a catastrophe 
there that threw some business in our laps. You 
probably all read about the hurricane. Several have 
come to me and said, ‘Worthen, you must have had 
a fine year after that hurricane.’ Well, all of us did 
ship considerable ballast to the railroads. If you 
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A. L. WortHEN 

New Haven Trap 
Rock Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 


Strrtinc ToMKINS 


New York Trap Rock 
Corp., New York City 


T. I. Weston, Chairman 


Weston and Brooker Co., 
Columbia, S. C. 


RussELL RAREY 


Marble Cliff Quarries 
Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Executive Committee of the 
National Crushed Stone Asso- 
ciation elected by the Board 
of Directors at its meeting in 
Cincinnati on February 2, 1939 


E. J. Krause OtHo M. GRAVES 
Columbia Quarry Co., General Crushed 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Stone Co., Easton, Pa. 


Franklin Limestone 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Ohio and Indiana 
Stone Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
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gentlemen saw any pictures of the devastation re- 
sulting from the hurricane, you can appreciate just 
the situation that the railroads were in, and they 
made a remarkable recovery. 

“There is one circumstance which I think might be 
of interest to all of you that occurred in the New 
England states. There has been a great deal of talk 
about standardization of specifications among states 
where you are forced to ship into two or three states. 
If your experience is similar to ours, you know the 
highway departments had their own ideas as to 
stone specifications, necessitating furnishing different 
specifications for each state. Mainly through the 
efforts of Mr. Bratt, the Testing Engineer for the 
Massachusetts State Highway Commission, they 
have standardized on specifications for Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and _ probably 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. It seems to 
me that is a step in the right direction, and possibly 
it can be carried forward. We are hoping that per- 
haps he can persuade New York State to adopt the 
specifications that have already been adopted for 
those states, if not in whole, at least in part. That 
is going to be a great help to the producers in the 
New England states.” 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Because of last-minute developments Mr. W. T. 
Ragland, Regional Vice-President for the Southern 
Region, was prevented from attending the conven- 
tion. He arranged, however, to have his report 
which follows presented by Mr. Robert B. Shepard. 

“It is good to ke able to report to you that the 
crushed stone business for this region for 1938 was 
equally as good as expected and forecast here at this 
time last year. The volume as compared with ’37 
has varied from a reduction of 10 per cent in some 
sections to a gain of 20 per cent in others. The pro- 
duction of the Southeast as a whole in 38 was some- 
what above ’37 in tonnage, and amounted to prob- 
ably 60 per cent of the capacity of the plants. 

“No increase in prices was reported, and while the 
1937 level was continued in some sections, there was 
a reduction in the Carolinas amounting to as much 
as 10 per cent in some cases. 

“The percent of distribution was as follows: 


Highway Construction 50% 
Railroad Ballast 25% 
Building Construction 15% 
Agricultural limestone 10%” 


CENTRAL REGION 


Mr. J. A. Rigg: “The Region which I am report- 
ing for is composed of the states of Virginia, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, and a fraction of western 
Pennsylvania and probably a part of Indiana. The 
report is a résumé of reports submitted to the writer 
by various directors having plants located within 
the region. This is necessarily rather sketchy be- 
cause the reports were received only from members 
of the Board and there weren’t enough figures sub- 
mitted to arrive at anything real definite. However, 
I have drawn conclusions as well as I could from the 
reports received. 

“There seems to have been a decline in business 
for the year 1938 over 1937 of possibly 10 per cent, 
with no appreciable change in prices in any section. 
An average of the relation of reported volume to 
plant capacity throughout the region indicates that 
the average volume was only about 50 per cent of 
plant capacity. 

“The distribution of stone in its various uses for 
the year 1938 seems to have been about as follows: 


Highway Construction 52% 
Railroad Ballast 10% 
Building Construction 8% 
Chemical and Metallurgical Uses 17% 
Agricultural Use 10% 
Miscellaneous 3% 


“With respect to 1939, it seems to be the general 
opinion that we ought to have a slight increase in 
volume. Probably the volume will be about the 
same as that for the year 1937. No one seems to ex- 
pect any material change in prices. Although it is 
recognized that costs have risen throughout the en- 
tire region during the year 1938 and there may be 
some additional rise expected during the year 1939, 
yet due to the high competitive situation arising 
largely from the fact that at best the volume of de- 
mand will be low in comparison to plant capacity, 
there is not much chance of producers being able to 
increase their prices, and the present close margin 
on which their product is being sold certainly would 
admit of no decline in prices. 

“Only a few of the reporting directors attempted 


- to make definite predictions as to the distribution in 


1939. Those who did report indicated that the de- 
mand for road material and ballast would be about 
the same, with increases to be expected in the 
volume of construction material, metallurgical and 
chemical stone, and agricultural limestone. 
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“In the way of general remarks, I want to quote 
one of the reporting directors as I do not see where 
I could improve upon his statement of the general 
outlook with reference to the demand for road ma- 
terial. 

“There was no unusual condition or circumstance 
in the year that requires comment. However, dur- 
ing recent years there has been a shift in the pur- 
chase of highway materials from contractors and 
other normal road building agencies to governmental 
agencies either directly representing or affiliated 
with the Federal Government. Since large quanti- 
ties of stone are purchased by the Federal Govern- 
ment or other political subdivisions using Federal 
funds in whole or in part, it follows that any changes 
in Federal policy of spending will be reflected 
sharply in the-stone business. Local political sub- 
divisions that once were dependent upon local taxes 
or direct assessments against abutting property will 
consider themselves almost helpless as a road build- 
ing agency if and when Federal funds are greatly re- 
duced or entirely withdrawn. For the moment, this 
policy of concentrating purchases of highway stone 
has not affected the stone industry adversely, but 
with so great a percentage of highway stone being 
restrictive to a policy of a single agent, i. e., the 
Federal Government, the situation cannot be re- 
garded too complacently.’ 

“The writer would add to what this director has 
said that not only is the volume of road building ma- 
terial which will be used in the coming year tied up 
closely with Federal spending, but this is equally 
true of the demand in other fields of use. For ex- 
ample, a great part of the volume of agricultural 
limestone is dependent on Federal subsidy, and any 
radical curtailment in government spending, regard- 
less of the soundness or unsoundness of such policies, 
will have a profound effect on business in general, 
and consequently will affect every field of crushed 
stone consumption. 

“In conclusion, I desire to express my thanks to 
those directors who cooperated in the preparation of 
this report.” 

NORTHERN REGION 


Mr. N. E. Kelb: “This report is of course gotten 
together from the reports that came in to me from a 
number of the states, and it is just a question of 
guessing as to what a general average might be 
because there aren’t figures to work from. It is just 
an opinion as to conditions from the various direc- 
tors who have been kind enough to send in their re- 
sponses. 


“Their reports show that the tonnage of stone in 
the Northern Region was definitely less in ’38 than it 
was in ’37. In a few cases certain plants, of course, 
suffered no loss, but for the region as a whole I 
would estimate from these reports that there was 
a shrinkage of from 10 to 30 per cent. At any rate, 
very few plants operated at anywhere near capacity. 

“IT tried to get the distribution of tonnage as to 
markets. That shows a range of the product going 
into highway construction, railroad ballast, agricul- 
tural limestone, about as follows: 40 to 50 per cent 
apparently went into highway construction; 10 to 20 
per cent in railroad ballast; and of the total, 5 to 10 
per cent in agricultural limestone, 

“Of course, by far the largest market for agri- 
cultural limestone was Illinois. The earliest report 
indicates that Illinois used approximately a million 
and a half tons in 38. However, that increase did 
not go to the established plants because many new 
local productions came into the picture and ap- 
parently got the increase in business. The plants 
that have been serving the territory did about the 
same there as they did the year before. 

“Thirty-nine, due to the unsettled condition, 
seems to be just a bit of guess-work, but these letters 
express a little of the hope eternal that maybe condi- 
tions are going to be somewhat better. The opinion 
seems to be that next year’s tonnage will show some 
increase, at about the same price level. In spots 
WPA plants have seriously interfered with estab- 
lished production. It might be that if WPA funds, 
as has been mentioned in Congress, were to be ex- 
pended in part by the PWA, it would divert the chan- 
nel of expeditures so that the established plant might 
get more of the business. 

“It boils down to this, that 38 was not as good as 
37, and that ’39 apparently looks as if it might be 
some better than ’38.” 


SOUTHWESTERN REGION 


Mr. Eikel was not present, but sent the following 
report for his Region: “In some districts of the 
Southwestern Region approximately the same ton- 
nage of crushed stone was produced by commercial 
operators during 1938 as in 1937. In others 1938 
totals were far under 1937 figures, and for the region 
as a whole, 1938 production appears not to have been 
of sufficient volume to equal 1937 output. 

“The price trend was again downward in 1938 and 
demand roughly 25% of capacity. 

“Prospects for 1939 are that gross tonnage will de- 
crease still further, with prices remaining at or close 
to 1938 levels. 
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“Tonnage produced last year distributed about as 
follows: 


Highway Construction 60% 
Railroad Ballast 20% 
Building Construction 5% 
Chemical and Metallurgical Uses 5% 
All other uses 10% 


“No important change from 1938 is anticipated in 
connection with the distribution of 1939 production.” 


WESTERN REGION 


Mr. Wilson was unable to be present, but sent the 
following report for the Western Region: “For 
Northern California, volume of, business 10 per cent 
less in 1938 than previous year, with prices off 5 per 
cent. Demand was 40 per cent of capacity. High- 
way construction took 60 per cent, railroad ballast 
25 per cent, building construction 10, and other uses 
5 per cent. Business should increase 10 per cent 
1939 with prices at about 1938 level. Distribution 
will be about as noted above.” 


Though scheduled to make the address of welcome 
immediately following the opening of the convention, 
Hal G. Sours, Chief Engineer and Assistant Director 
of Highways, Department of Highways of Ohio, was 
delayed in arriving in Cincinnati because of un- 
favorable weather conditions. His address, there- 
fore, was made immediately following the reports of 
the Regional Vice-Presidents. Mr. Sours, in behalf 
of the Department of Highways of Ohio, expressed 
the pleasure of his organization at having our an- 
nual convention held in Ohio. He emphasized the 
value of associations such as ours to the highway 
engineering profession, saying in part: “My own 
thought about associations such as yours is that they 
provide a valuable contribution to the highway in- 
dustry. We know there are some who may say that 
material associations have selfish motives. How- 
ever, I cannot subscribe to that idea. It is true toa 
certain extent that you do deal with your own prob- 
lems—perhaps to a great extent—nevertheless the 
proper solution of your problems always provides 
something of value to the highway industry. Your 
research work is something which every highway 
engineer considers of considerable value and uses to 
a great extent. As you know, the usual highway en- 
gineer engaged in highway work does not have the 
time to delve into all the various problems because 
of the multiplicity of his various duties and naturally 
we oftentimes turn to the work which the various 


associations have done for they, as I have said, pro- 
vide a very valuable contribution to the industry.” 

Mr. Sours laid special emphasis upon the necessity 
of spreading information and carrying on the proper 
educational program with respect to the needs of a 
highway program in this country and the widespread 
benefits to be derived therefrom, concluding his re- 
marks with a brief outline of the highway situation 
in the State of Ohio. 


Report of the Executive Committee on 
Application for Seasonal Exemption 


The next subject on the program was the report of 
the Executive Committee on the application for 
seasonal exemption under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, which was presented, in behalf of the 
Committee, by Otho M. Graves. No detailed descrip- 
tion of this report will be given at this time as the 
application for exemption, as submitted to the Ad- 
ministrator, accompanied by the report submitted by 
Mr. Graves at the convention, is being mailed to all 
members. 


Reports of Executive Directors 


There was then presented a detailed discussion by 
A. T. Goldbeck, Engineering Director, on the en- 
gineering investigations conducted by the Associa- 
tion during 1938. Mr. Goldbeck’s presentation is 
given in full elsewhere in this issue of the Journal. 

Concluding the morning session, J. R. Boyd, Ad- 
ministrative Director, discussed “The Value of Asso- 
ciation Activities.” The full text of his remarks will 
shortly be made available to all members of the 
Association. 

At the Greeting Luncheon on Monday we had the 
privilege of hearing Prof. H. Gordon Hayes of the 
Department of Economics, Ohio State University, 
discuss the intensely interesting subject, “What Lies 
Ahead for Business.” Prof. Hayes gave us a most 
illuminating picture of the various factors involved 
in economic recovery, first discussing those he con- 
sidered favorable and then those he considered un- 
favorable. He especially emphasized the possibility 
that much of our difficulty lies in the fact that many 
of us are attempting to solve problems confronting 
our economic structure today in terms of 19th cen- 
tury thinking. In closing his discussion he drew at- 
tention to the great influence of income distribution 
upon the economic health of the nation. We are cer- 
tainly indebted to Prof. Hayes for giving us a most 
stimulating and thought-provoking discussion. 
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It was disappointing that, because of illness, Harry 
H. Brandon of C. C. Beam, Inc., who was scheduled 
to preside at the Luncheon was prevented from at- 
tending. We were fortunate, however, in being able 
to persuade Russell Rarey to undertake this assign- 
ment on short notice. This task he performed with 
characteristic excellence. 

The opening address on Monday afternoon was 
made by R. A. Moyer, Associate Professor of High- 
way Engineering, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa, on the subject, 
“Skid Resistance of Road Sur- 
faces.” Prof. Moyer was followed 
by Charles M. Upham, Engineer- 
Director of the American Road 
Builders’ Association, who discus- 
sed, “Streamlining our Highway 
System.” The session concluded 
with an address by H. K. Bishop, 

Chief of the Division of Construc- 
Director of Exhibits tion, United States Bureau of 
Public Roads, on the subject, “Administration of 
Highway Funds by the Bureau of Public Roads.” 

It is certain that no one before hearing Prof. Moyer 
would have realized the extent to which skid resis- 
tance of road surfaces has been studied or the wealth 
of informative material which is available on this 
important phase of highway construction. Prof. 
Moyer’s contribution to our program is certain to 
prove of lasting value to crushed stone producers and 
we shall publish it in full text in the next issue of the 
Journal. 

With so much talk during recent years concerning 
the feasibility of super-highway construction in the 
United States, Mr. Upham’s discussion on “Stream- 
lining our Highway System” was especially timely. 
Having had the opportunity during a trip to Ger- 
many last summer of studying in detail the super- 
highway system of Germany, Mr. Upham was in an 
advantageous position to talk on this subject. He 
laid particular emphasis upon the extreme desirabil- 
ity in this country of the development of a master 
plan and how valuable the highway surveys now 
being conducted jointly by the states and the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads will prove in the de- 
velopment of such a plan. He also called attention to 
the economic justification of expending large sums 
of Federal money for highway construction as an aid 
to business recovery. Mr. Upham generously illus- 
trated his talk with lantern slides of photographs 
taken during his visit to Germany which proved of 
intense interest to his audience. 


L. W. 
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We were especially privileged this year to have as 
the representative of the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads on our program Mr. H. K. Bishop, the Chief 


.of the Division of Construction of that important 


Governmental body. Though members of the 
crushed stone industry have no doubt had a general 
idea as to the function of the Bureau of Public Roads 
in administering Federal-aid road funds, it is certain 
that Mr. Bishop, in his excellent discussion of this 
subject, clarified many points which had previously 
been little understood. Particularly was this true 
with regard to administration by the Bureau of PWA 
funds utilized for the construction of highways. Mr. 
Bishop pointed out that the Bureau of Public Roads 
has supervision over PWA funds which the Public 
Works Administration turns over to the Bureau of 
Public Roads for the construction of roads which 
they have approved. The Public Works Administra- 
tion approves the request of the county or the state 
for the building of a certain road or a certain project 
and, after such approval has been obtained and the 
funds set up by the Public Works Administration, 
the matter is then turned over to the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads for supervision in the same manner that 
the Bureau supervises Federal-aid funds. Mr. Bishop 
pointed out that to date the Bureau of Public Roads 
has supervised the expenditure of PWA funds in the 
amount of $165,000,000. In concluding his remarks 
Mr. Bishop emphasized the importance of preserving 
continuity of personnel in the state highway depart- 
ments and said that all interests involved should 
ever be alert to protect highway revenues from diver- 
sion. Speaking to the latter point, he pointed out 
that the States of California, Colorado, Kansas, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, and New Hampshire have 
passed constitutional amendments prohibiting diver- 
sion of highway funds. We are deeply indebted to 
Mr. Bishop for his helpful contribution to our con- 
vention program. 

On Monday evening the Manufacturers’ Division 
acted as host at an informal reception to all in atten- 
dance at the meeting. Followed by a buffet supper, 
this affair was exceptionally well attended and 
seemed to be thoroughly enjoyed by all present. The 
remainder of Monday evening was devoted to an | 
inspection of the Manufacturers’ Division Exposition 
which formally opened at 8:00 P. M. Every kind and 
variety of machinery utilized in the production of 
crushed stone was on display by thirty-eight exhibi- 
tors occupying fifty-three booths. More than ever , 
before, it seemed that exhibitors had gone to unusual 
lengths to make their displays interesting and in- 
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structive. Notable was the fact that many more 
models were shown than has been customary in the 
past, a trend which we hope will be continued to an 
even greater degree at subsequent expositions. The 
Exposition is a feature of our annual meeting the im- 
portance of which cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
The continued popularity of this feature of the an- 
nual convention is well demonstrated by the large 
numbers who were constantly to be found in the 
exposition hall. Certainly those who carefully 
studied the various exhibits which were on display, 
and ample time was provided for this purpose 
throughout the convention period, must have ob- 
tained a wealth of information as to recent develop- 
ments and improvements in the machinery and 
equipment utilized by the industry. 

To L. W. Shugg of the General Electric Co. we are 
especially indebted for the capable and efficient man- 
ner in which he handled the difficult responsibilities 
of Director of Exhibits. Our thanks are also due to 
the General Electric Company for its courtesy in per- 
miting Mr. Shugg to handle the detailed arrange- 
ments for us in connection with the Exposition. 

The Tuesday morning program opened with an ad- 
dress by Samuel W. Marshall, Chief Engineer of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission, of Harrisburg, 
who gave us a notably interesting discussion on “The 
Pennsylvania Turnpike” which is Pennsylvania’s bid 
for supremacy in the field of super-highways. Mr. 
Upham, it will be recalled, outlined for us current 
practice in Germany in this regard and it was, there- 
fore, especially appropriate to hear from Mr. Mar- 
shall concerning the first attempt which is being 
made in the United States to build a super-highway 
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in the truest sense of the word. Construction of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike represents the greatest 
single highway job ever undertaken in the history of 
the nation and Mr. Marshall predicts that it will be 
the first link in a national network of super- 
highways. Justified by economic necessity and 
financed without cost to the State Government of 
Pennsylvania, this project involves much of direct 
interest to the crushed stone industry, as, aside from 
the vast amount of materials which will be con- 
sumed, it may well be the forerunner of this type of 
construction in other sections of the country. Mr. 
Marshall very ably presented the outstanding points 
of interest in connection with this gigantic undertak- 
ing and his paper in full will shortly be made avail- 
able in The Crushed Stone Journal. 

Of no less interest was the paper which followed 
Mr. Marshall’s, presented by Merton R. Keefe, Chief 
Engineer of the State Highway Commission of Indi- 
ana, on the subject, “Future Highway Development 
as Related to the Crushed Stone Industry.” Mr. Keefe 
had enjoyed an exceptionally wide experience in the 
field of highway construction and, though he speaks 
in his paper primarily from the point of view of the 
situation as it now exists in Indiana, his observations 
are of equal application to the remainder of the coun- 
try. In view of the growing public demand for de- 
creasing accident hazards on our highways, Mr. 
Keefe visualizes a growing use for the products of 
our industry during the years to come. This discus- 
sion should be read by every crushed stone producer 
and to that end we shall publish it in the near future. 

As the concluding address on Tuesday morning we 
heard from Col. Willard T. Chevalier, Vice-President, 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL BANQUET 
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McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., on the subject, “Pres- 
ent Trends in the Capital Goods Industries.” We 
have frequently had the honor in past years of in- 
cluding the Colonel on our convention program and, 
therefore, know beforehand that whatever the sub- 
ject he selects for discussion, it will be of vital inter- 
est and most ably and entertainingly presented. 
Though the subject selected for this year’s discussion 
by Col. Chevalier may seem somewhat far removed 
from the problems of producing crushed stone, let 
this not mislead you, as what he had to say is of vital 
concern to all business men and especially to those 
whose prosperity depends upon a healthy condition 
of the capital goods industries. We shall make no 
effort at this time to review even briefly the keenly 
analytical comments of the Colonel, as his excellent 
paper will be made available in full text in an early 
issue of the Journal. 

The general luncheon on Tuesday, sponsored by 
the Manufacturers’ Division, admirably served to 
bring manufacturers and producers together socially, 
preliminary to the detailed inspection of the Exposi- 
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tion that afternoon. “Greetings from the Manufac- 
turers’ Division” were extended by H. A. Johann, its 
Chairman, the “Response for the Association” being 
made by Otho M. Graves, President, General Crushed 
Stone Co. Mr. Graves interestingly reviewed the 
growth of the Manufacturers’ Division since its es- 
tablishment, particularly emphasizing the import- 
ance and value of the exposition held each year in 
conjunction with the annual convention. His re- 
marks were appropriately concluded with a strong 
appeal to everyone present to utilize the afternoon 
which was expressly set aside for that purpose for 
a careful inspection of all exhibits. 

Immediately preceding the annual banquet on 
Tuesday evening a reception was given by President 
Weston to all in attendance at the convention. 
Staged in the headquarters suite which had been 


. beautifully decorated for the occasion and with music 


from a string trio forming an appropriate back- 
ground, this affair was better attended and seemed to 
be more thoroughly enjoyed than on any previous 
occasion. At the annual banquet President Weston, 
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with his inimitable southern charm, commendably 
handled his responsibilities as toastmaster. The 
guest speaker of the evening was James B. Hill, 
President of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, 
and we are indebted to him for a most interesting 
and well presented address on the subject, “Some Im- 
portant Aspects of the Transportation Problem.” 
Following Mr. Hill, Axel Christensen, celebrated 
humorist and raconteur of Chicago, supplied an 
ample amount of “Axel Grease for Our Funny 
Bones,” concluding with a talented performance on 
the piano. During the serving of the dinner an ex- 
cellent quartette rendered a number of popular num- 
bers, supplemented by music from a concert or- 
chestra. 

The Wednesday morning session opened with a 
talk by A. E. Forster of the Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Delaware, on “The National Crushed 
Stone Association Safety Contest.” M. R. Budd, As- 
sociate Editor of “The Explosives Engineer,” was 
scheduled to give this discussion, but, because of ill- 
ness in his immediate family, was unable to be with 
us. Following his discusson Mr. Forster presented 
the safety awards for the 1937 contest. E. A. Heise, 
Safety Engineer of the Columbia Quarry Co., re- 
sponded briefly in behalf of his organization which 
enjoyed the distinction of winning first place in the 
contest. Full details concerning the 1937 contest 
were given in the July-August issue of The Crushed 
Stone Journal. In the interests of conserving space, 
that information will not be repeated here. 

With the Federal Government playing an increas- 
ingly important role in extending the use of agricul- 
tural limestone under the provisions of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, we counted 
ourselves especially fortunate in having on the pro- 
gram W. G. Finn, Director, East-Central Region, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, who dis- 
cussed, “The Agricultural Conservation Program for 
1939.” We are indebted to Mr. Finn for an interest- 
ing presentation of this subject and, because of its 
importance to those of the industry producing agri- 
cultural limestone, we are printing it in full in this 
issue of the Journal. 

Those of us who had the pleasure of hearing Whit- 
ing Williams, consultant on labor relations, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, address our annual convention two years 
ago were looking forward with pleasure to hearing 


him again at Cincinnati this year and it is no exag- 
geration to say that Mr. Williams’ second appearance 
on our convention program came up to every expec- 
tation. Speaking from a wide experience in the field 
of labor relations, Mr. Williams gave us an intensely 
interesting talk on the subject, “Give Us This Day 
Our Daily Job.” Because of the value we know his 
discussion will have for the entire industry, it will be 
found elsewhere in this Journal. 

The concluding session of the convention on 
Wednesday afternoon was opened by Mr. Frederick 
H. Gross, Assistant Engineer, Park Department of 
New York City, with a paper entitled, “Limestone 
Screenings and Stabilized Emulsion as Used in the 
Development of the Park System in New York City.” 
The economic disposition of surplus fine materials 
has always constituted an important problem to 
crushed stone producers. At past conventions we 
have on a number of occasions heard discussed the 
re:ative merits of stabilized screenings. Much of this, 
however, has been from the theoretical point of 
view; it was, therefore, especially appropriate that 
we hear from Mr. Gross this year as he was able to 
give us a comprehensive and valuable discussion con- 
cerning his experiences with the use of screenings in 
actual practice. As Mr. Gross’s observations consti- 
tute an important contribution to the literature in 
this field of knowledge, his paper will be printed in 
full in a subsequent issue of the Journal. 

Following the paper by Mr. Gross, John C. Gall, 
General Counsel of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, was scheduled to discuss, “Highlights in . 
the Field of Current Federal Legislation” and it was 
a source of keen regret to his many friends in the 
crushed stone industry that, because of illness, Mr. 
Gall was not able to be with us. He sent Raymond S. 
Smethurst, Associate Counsel, who proved a most 
able and acceptable substitute. With interest at the 
present time largely focussed upon happenings in 
Congress, Mr. Smethurst’s keenly analytical observa- 
tions concerning the Federal legislative situation 
should command the interested attention of our en- 
tire industry and we are accordingly making his dis- 
cussion available in this issue of the Journal. 

_ Following Mr. Smethurst’s appearance on the pro- 
gram, the annual business meeting of the Association 
took place, during which reports of the Resolutions 
Committee, the Committee on Revision of the Con- 
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stitution and By-Laws, and the Auditing Committee 
were adopted. In addition to a number of minor 
changes made in the Constitution and By-Laws, 
largely for clarification purposes, of particular im- 
portance was the regrouping of the various states in 
the regions and the addition of a region to be known 
as the “Midwestern.” A map given elsewhere in this 
issue shows the arrangement of the states according 
to the new regions, as adopted by the convention. 

The concluding feature of the annual meeting was 
the report of the Nominating Committee and its 
unanimous adoption by the convention, the results 
of which are given at the beginning of this review. 

The final event on the convention program took 
place on Wednesday evening. We refer, of course, 
to the popular Convention Cabaret which has come 
to be a feature of the annual meeting. An excellent 
floor show was provided for the entertainment of 
those present, presented in two parts with dancing 
during the intermission and following the presenta- 
tion of the second part until well after midnight. 

After three days of intensive application to the 
business affairs of the convention, it seems appro- 
priate that all should gather together on the last 
evening for a few hours of relaxation and enjoyment. 
With everyone entering into the spirit of the occa- 
sion, our Twenty-Second Annual Convention was 
fittingly brought to its conclusion. 

No written description of the annual convention 
can hope to do the occasion justice, as there must 
necessarily be lacking the stimulating and inspiring 
atmosphere which is for those who attend such a 
realistic and important part of our annual meetings. 
In closing this brief and, we recognize, inadequate 
description of our Cincinnati meeting, may we urge 
that every member of the industry make a valiant 
effort to be with us at St. Louis next year, for at- 
tendance at this annual institution of the crushed 
stone industry will not only broaden your perspec- 
tive, but will also bring to you a vast amount of 
information designed to help you in the conduct of 
your business during the year ahead. No effort will 
be spared to make the meeting in St. Louis next 
January come up to and, if possible, exceed the re- 
markably popular convention just concluded. We 
can think of no more appropriate way to conclude 
this article than to say: Be sure to be with us at the 
Hotel Jefferson next year! 
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Division of Simplified Practice 
Approves Revision for Coarse 
Aggregates 


CCORDING to an announcement of the Division 

of Simplified Practice of the National Bureau 
of Standards, the Standing Committee in charge 
of Recommendation R163-36, Coarse Aggregates 
(crushed stone, gravel, and slag), has approved a re- 
vision, and copies have been mailed to all interests 
for approval or comment. 


This recommendation, which establishes recom- 
mended sizes for coarse aggregates, was first prom- 
ulgated in 1936. At that time two groups of sizes, 
which overlapped and duplicated each other to some 
extent, were deemed necessary to meet different 
local rquirements with the least possible change of 
the then current specifications. 


The Joint Committee of the Mineral Aggregates 
Associations, in submitting that plan, recognized the 
undesirability of having two groups of sizes, but 
pointed out that when wide acceptance of the rec- 
ommended sizes had been obtained, efforts could 
then be made to combine the two groups into one. 


As a result of the experience gained over the 
period since 1936, the Standing Committee now rec- 
ommends a revision comprising only one group. In 
addition, closer tolerances have been fixed for the 
lower limits of each of the coarse aggregates, a 5 per 
cent limit having been placed on a size smaller than 
the nominal minimum to further control the amount 
of fine material. One size of aggregate was added 
to meet a growing demand for fine seal construc- 
tion in the surface treatment of airports and for 
other surfaces requiring a fine seal material. 

The consolidation of the two groups of sizes has 
resulted in a net elimination of 12 sizes. 


Mimeographed copies of the proposed revision may 
be obtained from the Division of Simplified Practice, 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
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National Crushed Stone Association 
Engineering Investigations in 1938 


By A. T. GOLDBECK 


Engineering Director, 
National Crushed Stone Association 


UR annual meetings 

furnish an excellent 
opportunity to inform our 
members of the progress 
being made by our Associa- 
tion in the investigational 
work which is being per- 
formed in behalf of the 
crushed stone industry and 
the present paper contains 
a brief statement of some 
of the facts which have 
been revealed as the result 
of our researches conducted 
during the past year. 

I sometimes wonder whether our members are 
fully aware of the research facilities which are at 
their command, and whether they are acquainted 
with the benefits which can accrue to them when 
those facilities are used for the solution of their 
troublesome problems. For this reason I think it 
well that, at the outset, I make a restatement of my 
own conception of the general types of engineering 
activities which are helpful to the crushed stone 
industry. 

Obviously, your engineering bureau has been set 
up for the ultimate purpose of protecting your pres- 
ent markets and, if possible, to increase your sales. 
These are broad, general objectives in the attain- 
ment of which many ramified activities become nec- 
essary. For the most part, crushed stone is sold to 
conform with definite sets of requirements as written 
in engineering specifications. Therefore, it becomes 
highly important that we. interest ourselves in the 
various national engineering organizations which are 
devising test methods and writing national specifi- 
cations. These national methods and specifications 
are used as models and rather generally, they are 
written into local purchase specifications. It is for 
this reason that one of our major activities is con- 
cerned with the principal specification-writing bodies 


'Presented at the Twenty-Second Annual Convention of the 
National Crushed Stone Association held at the Netherland Plaza 
Ohio, January 30, 31 and February 1, 1939. 


Hotel, Cincinnati, 


e During the year 1938 the Association’s Bureau 
of Engineering conducted a number of investiga- 
tions dealing with many problems of importance 
to crushed stone producers. In the following 
paper Mr. Goldbeck reviews some of the more 
important results obtained from these investi- 
gations. 


such as the American Society for Testing Materials, 
the American Railway Engineering Association, the 
Division of Simplified Practice, and bodies of a simi- 
lar nature. Our representation on committees of 
these organizations serves the purpose of guiding 
these test methods and specifications along lines 
which take into account the vicissitudes of produc- 
tion methods, of sampling and of testing, to the end 
that many difficulties are avoided for your several 
sales departments. 

Then, too, our industry, like other progressive in- 
dustries, should have pride in being able to contrib- 
ute its share to scientific progress through the me- 
dium of technical organizations such as those above 
mentioned. We should be failing in our duty were 
we not represented in an active way. 

Looking into the future is always difficult, but, 
none the less, if we are to protect your future mar- 
kets and improve them, it is one of our functions to 
keep our ears to the ground in an effort to learn of 
the trend in construction methods involving the var- 
ious aggregates. Several of our investigations have 
been made as a part of this particular function. 

Crushed stone would seem not to lend itself to 
many new uses. It is, however, adaptable to new 
combinations with other materials and these combi- 
nations may develop a sizable market. Therefore, 
we should investigate proposed new methods or com- 
binations involving crushed stone to the end that we 
imay keep ourselves and our Association informed of 
these developments. 

Some of our members have excess quantities of 
materials of particular sizes. It is one of our func- 
tions to make the necessary investigations on those 
products to show how they can best be used. This 
may involve the determination of the most suitable 
concrete proportions, the best type of bituminous 
mixture, the most suitable gradation of aggregate 
for a particular kind of construction, the building of 
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a test section in cooperation with some State High- 
way Department, or it may involve the demonstra- 
tion of the particular usefulness of a certain product 
for a particular purpose, such, for instance, as the 
use of stone sand in sheet asphalt. Perhaps we can 
be of engineering assistance to you in connection 
with specification problems concerning Government 
construction. These are just a few of the more im- 
portant functions of an engineering nature which we 
are continuously performing for the industry as a 
whole, or for those individual members of the indus- 
try who have brought their problems to us for solu- 
tion. We like to have problems brought to us by the 
industry, for thus we are kept informed of the mat- 
ters needing our attention. 

Let me turn now to a consideration of some of the 
principal investigations we have performed in our 
laboratory during the past year, giving you only such 
details as may be absolutely necessary to acquaint 
you with the problem and with the meaning of the 
results. 


Investigations of Quarry Fines and Stone Sand 


The determination of suitable bituminous mix- 
tures involving quarry fines. One of our members 
requested our help in connection with the design of 
bituminous mixtures which might be made of cer- 
tain quarry fines which they thus far had been un- 
able to sell. Three sizes of material were available 
which will be termed screenings, granolithic and 
stone sand. The granolithic and stone sand had been 
prepared from the screenings and the gradations of 
these respective materials were as follows: 


TABLE I 
GRADATIONS OF QUARRY FINES 
Sand Screenings Granolithic 
Laboratory No. 1744 
Total per cent passing 
5%, in. sq. opening..... 100 100 100 
100 94 100 
63 da 8 


The stone from which the above products had been 
prepared was a fine grained gneiss which in the past 
has been extensively used as railroad ballast. Our 
problem was to design economical mixtures, making 
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use of the above materials as nearly as this could be 
done with no change in their respective gradations 
because it was felt that any additional processing 
could not be accomplished economically. We came 
to the conclusion that with the materials available 
and with the necessity for turning out an economical 
mixture, two general types of bituminous mixtures 
were feasible, the Amiesite type and the emulsion 
type. Accordingly, on the basis of past experience 
several mixtures were designed for these two gen- 
eral types using several asphalt contents. For the 
purpose of comparison, a hot bituminous concrete 
was used also. 

Test procedure. As most of our members know, we 
have in our laboratory an unusual piece of testing 
equipment for investigating simultaneously and in a 
very practical way, the relative durability of a num- 
ber of different bituminous mixtures. This equip- 
ment is our circular track, 14 feet in diameter, upon 
which is operated a pnuematic-tired wheel, loaded to 
1900 lb. The various sections to be tested are laid 
and rolled on the concrete base of the track and then 
further compaction is given to bituminous test sur- 
faces by the action of the rubber-tired wheel which 
is run in different positions over the entire width of 
the track. Generally, also, a curing period of about 
one week is given, especially to the liquefier type of 
test sections, in order that thorough curing may be 
obtained. Finally, the track is flooded with water 
and the rubber-tired wheel is run in a single groove 
continuously and if extremely rapid action is desired, 
the wheel is fitted with tire chains. This combina- 
tion of a wet surface condition and the continuous 
action of the traffic in a single groove distinguishes 
the durability of the respective sections within a very 
short time. If tire chains are used, only a few hours’ 
running of the wheel so equipped, will reveal the 
relative durability of the various sections. 

In Table II are shown the proportions of the vari- 
ous test sections used and the results obtained in the 
circular track tests. Sections 1 to 4 are so-called 
Laykold sections made with bituminous emulsion 
and laid cold. Sections 5, 6 and 7 are fine-graded 
Amiesite, also laid cold. Section 8 is identical with 
section 1 except that it was laid hot. Section 9 is a sec- 
tion laid with a special road mix emulsion, laid cold. 
Section 10 is a hot mix bituminous concrete, mixed, 
however, with no limestone filler. Sections 1 to 10 
were subjected to all of the tests shown in Table II, 
but after the first test which involved 5000 passages 
of the rubber tired wheel run over the wet surface, 
sections 1, 3 and 9 were removed and replaced. Sec- 
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4000 TRIPS, WITH CHAINS, TRACK WET, 38-40° F. 


FIGURE 7 
Section 1—ComMMeERcIAL PLant Mix, FINE AMIESITE 


FIGURE 9 
Section 3—N. C. S. A. Fine AMIESITE 


Ficure 11 
Section 6—20% BiTUMINATED FILLER, 5% A. C. 


FIGURE 8 
Section 2—N. C. S. A. Coarse AMIESITE 


Ficure 10 
SecTIoN 4—20% BiTuMINATED FILLER, 8% A. C. 


Figure 12 
Section 7—20% BITUMINATED FILLER, 6% A. C. 
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TABLE II 
PROPORTIONS OF BITUMINOUS TEST SECTIONS AND RESULTS OBTAINED 
Photo 
Photo 
43 Replaced Sections 
No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 Fg 8 9 10 1 oe 9 
Type LAC LAC LAC LAC Amies. Amies. Amies. LAC HRM — LAC LAC HRM 
Laid Cold Cold Cold Cold Cold Cold Cold Hot Cold Hot Cold Cold Cold 
25 25 25 24 50 50 50 25 32 25 25 25 32 
50 50 46 48 50 49 50 50 46 40 
ig re 25 25 25 24 50 50 50 25 25 25 25 25 25 


PROPORTIONS OF MIX—PER CENT BY WEIGHT 


4.5 45 45 5.1 6.0 7.0 8.0 4.5 6.0 45 4.5 
Bituminous emulsion .............. 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.7 2.4 11.8 2.4* 2.4* 12.5 
Density, Ib. per sq. yd. ............ 99 91 92 91 100 97 116 101 124 — — ~ 
0.59 06 09 .03 06 02 03 .03 complete .03 
Wear, in. | failure 
5000 trips$ ond test ............. = — 01 01 01 00 02 01 
Chain traffic about 1500 trips...... 15 05 14 05 05 14 -- AT 13 .25 01 
Vv Cc Cc Cc Vv Vv Vv Cc Vv Vv 
Asphalt Penetration .............. 90 57 57 57 90 90 90 57 — 50 90 57 — 


V—Venezuela 
C—California 


tion 1 replaced, corresponds to the original section 1 
except that a different tempering fluid was used in 
this section. Section 3 replaced, was identical with 
section 3 as originally laid except that a different 
type of aggregate, limestone, was used instead of 
gneiss and a different kind of tempering fluid was 
also used. The replaced section No. 9 was identical 
with the original section 9 except that this time, 2 
per cent of hydrated lime was added to the mixture. 

The first test consisted of running the rubber-tired 
wheel without tire chains continuously in the same 
groove for 5000 passages. The amount of wear which 
took place measured in inches is shown in the table. 
It will be noted that section No. 9 showed complete 


*Different kind of tempering fiuid than used in original section 1. 
**Different aggregate was used in the replaced section 3. 


failure; section No. 1 had a depth of wear of 0.59 
inches, the original thickness being 1 inch in all 
cases. Section No. 9 wore completely through to the 
concrete base. There is no doubt whatever that this 
section was seriously affected by the action of the 
water. The best sections were sections 4, a Laykold 
section; section 6, an Amiesite with 7 per cent of 
asphalt; section 7, an Amiesite with 8 per cent of 
asphalt; section 8 a hot laid Laykold section; and sec- 
tion 10 a hot bituminous concrete. 

After this test was made, sections 1, 3 and 9 were 
replaced as above described. The wheel was moved 
to a different path and 5000 trips were again made, 
the track being kept in a wet condition. The out- 


4000 TRIPS, WITH CHAINS, TRACK WET, 38-40° F. 


FIGureE 13 
SecTION 8—ASPHALTIC CONCRETE, 7% A. C. 


FIGURE 14 
SEcTION 9—SHEET ASPHALT, 11% A. C. 
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TABLE III 
NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION CIRCULAR TRACK TEST SECTIONS OF AMIESITE, 
BITUMINATED FILLER, ASPHALTIC CONCRETE, AND SHEET ASPHALT 
Section 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Begin 0 6’-134” 12’-315” 18’-514” 24’-7” 29’-6” 34'-6” 39’-6” 44’-6” 
End 6’-134” 12’-319” 18’-514” 24-7” 29’-6” 34’-6” 39’-6” 44’-6” 49’-2” 
Date Laid 10-25 10-25 10-25 10-26 10-26 11-1 11-1 11-1 10-27 
Commercial 
Identification Plant mix NCSA NCSA Bit. Filler Bit. Filler Bit. Filler Bit. Filler Asphaltic Sheet 
Fine Coarse Fine To 15% 20% To concrete asphalt 
Amiesite Amiesite Amiesite 8% A.C. 8% A.C. 5% A.C. 6% A.C. 1% AC. 11% A.C. 
Lb./Section 76.6 65.6 77.7 100.0 86.5 61.6 74.4 79.0 69.8 
Proportions and 
Gradation 
54—15 4.7 —- — — — — 
%—H 4 — 5.0 27.8 27.4 28.9 28.5 30.3 
18 37.0 sa} 26.2 
16.7 16.5 17.3 17.1 18.2 
146— 20 
20— 10.0 15.0 3.7 3.6 3.9 38 41 
30— 280 50 1.0 9.0 9.3 9.2 9.6 9.6 10.1 37.6 
80— 200 1.0 1.0 23.0 
— 200 2.0 — — —. 
Liquefier ? 9 1.0 — 
Lime ? 08 — — 
Limestone dust ? — — 10.1 13.0 
Bit. Filler — — 20.0 20.0 20.0 20.0 — ee 
Asphalt Conc. ? 6.0 7.0 4.0 5.0 1.0 2.0 7.0 11.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Pen. of A. C. —- 95 95 48 95 95 48 48 
Total A. C.% ? 6 7 8 8 5 6 7 11 
*Approximate Analysis 
Lb./Sq. Yd./In. 89 76 92 109 110 102 106 107 96 
TPurability Test: Rutting in inches after specified number of passes. Track: Wet. 35-40 F. chains on tire. 
2000 passes 0.12 0.11 0.04 0.01 0.01 0.02 0.01 0.00 0.00 
4000 passes 0.39 0.21 0.09 0.01 0.01 0.09 0.02 0.02 0.00 


standing feature of this test was the fact that section 
No. 9, as replaced and containing this time 2 per 
cent of hydrated lime, was one of the most durable 
sections in the track, whereas it showed complete 
failure when the lime was not.present. 

After 5000 trips had been given without tire 
chains on the wheel, the chains were fitted and an 
additional 1500 trips were made. The amount of 
wear for the various sections is shown in the last 
line of Table II. This perhaps is the most conclusive 
test of all and the outstanding sections were sec- 
tions 4, a Laykold; sections 6 and 7, both Amiesites 
with 7 and 8 per cent of asphalt respectively; and 
section 9, replaced, an emulsion mix containing 2 per 
cent of hydrated lime. It is remarkable to note the 
complete transformation in the durability of the 
emulsion mix with the gneiss aggregate brought 
about by the addition of a small amount of lime. The 
appearance of several of the test sections above de- 
scribed after the completion of the test is shown in 
Figs. 1 to 6, inclusive. 


As the result of this test and taking into considera- 
tion certain economic features of the mixtures to- 
gether with other matters of a practical nature, the 
producer decided to advocate one of the liquefier 
types of mixtures and arrangements were made with 
the State Highway Department to lay short test sec- 
tions using mixture No. 6 having 7 per cent of as- 
phalt. These sections were laid both with and with- 
out a binder course on an old concrete pavement 
and they have now been under traffic since October, 
1938. 

Although this mixture is a very fine graded, dense 
type of Amiesite, it has shown no signs of instability 
and gives every indication of being an exceedingly 
durable mix under comparatively heavy traffic. Our 
Bureau of Engineering had control of the mixing at 
the plant and our suggestions regarding construction 
procedure were followed. This test is described in 
some detail, for it illustrates one very practical way 
in which the Association was directly helpful to one 
of our members in obtaining consideration for an 
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unusual mixture which otherwise would not have 
been given a second thought by the State Highway 
Department. 


Bituminated Filler Investigation 


As stated in the introduction to this paper, we con- 
ceive it to be one of our functions to investigate new 
combinations involving crushed stone which are pro- 
posed for use in highways or in other types of con- 
struction. One such process which is said to be used 
in Europe with success under difficult climatic condi- 
tions, such as in the Alpine passes of Switzerland, is 
the so-called “Bituminated Filler” process. 

“Bituminated Filler” consists of finely powdered 
stone dust which is treated with atomized asphalt. 
Roughly, the method of treatment consists of pro- 
jecting the dust into a chamber by the use of com- 
pressed air and simultaneously injecting atomized as- 
phalt into the same chamber. An intimate inter- 
mingling of these two materials occurs and in spite 
of the rather high percentage of asphalt thus mixed 
with the dust, there is only a slight change in color 
and practically no adhesion of the separate particles 
of dust. Samples which we have received contain- 
ing 20 per cent of asphalt are still in the form of dust 
and dust containing 50 per cent of asphalt has been 
prepared. This bituminated dust is used as one of 
the ingredients in a densely graded, hot bituminous 
concrete and is said to be capable of use in cold mix- 
tures also. 

The procedure in making such a hot road mixture 
is to first coat the stone with hot asphaltic cement, 
using an amount which, when added to the asphalt 
contained in the filler, will result in a final percent- 
age of asphalt most suitable for producing a mixture 
having high stability and high durability. 

Mixtures of this sort, containing different percent- 
ages of asphalt were investigated by the use of our 
circular track and to determine the relative durabil- 
ity of these mixtures in comparison with mixtures 
which are well known in this country, we also laid 
test sections involving dense-graded, hot bituminous 
concrete, sheet asphalt, several fine-graded Amiesites 
and also a normally graded Amiesite. In all, nine 
- test sections were laid and investigated under the 
same kind of traffic. 

In testing these sections the track was first cov- 
ered with pieces of ice to chill the surface to approx- 


with tire chains and the wheel, loaded to 1900 lb. was 
run in the same path continuously. At the end of 
2000 passes measurements were taken for the wear 
of the respective sections. Again, the wheel was 
run for an additional 2000 passages and wear read- 
ings were made. The amount of rutting at the end 
of the test gives a very good indication of the rela- 
tive durability of the respective sections. The char- 
acteristics of the nine mixtures and the results of 
the test are shown in Table III. 

Referring to the table it will be noted that section 
1, a commercially fine graded Amiesite, differs from 
section 3, also a fine graded Amiesite, in that sec- 
tion 1 is a much more open mix than section 3. The 
density of section 3 seems to have been in its favor 
and resulted in a mixture having high durability. 
Comparing section 3 with section 2, it will be noted 
that the fine, dense Amiesite had better durability 
than the more normally graded Amiesite such as is 
ordinarily used. 

Sections 4 and 5 made with bituminated filler each 
contained 8 per cent of asphaltic cement. They both 
were very durable, but the surface of each section 
seemed to contain an excessive amount of asphalt 
and in all probability these surfaces would be too 
smooth for practical use. Furthermore, the asphaltic 
cement was harder than is advocated for this type of 
mixture. Sections 6 and 7 were constructed to de- 
termine how low the asphalt content could be with- 
out sacrificing durability. Both of these were bitumi- 
nated filler mixtures and it will be noted that sec- 
tion 6, which contains only 5 per cent of asphalt, 
although quite durable was not as durable as section 
7 containing an additional per cent of asphalt. This 
section, No. 7, gave about the same results as stand- 
ard, dense-graded asphaltic concrete containing 7 per 
cent of asphalt. The sheet asphalt mixture was most 
durable of all. Photographs of sections 1 to 9, in- 
clusive, with the exception of section 5, are shown in 
Figs. 7 to 14. Section 5 behaved in a manner identi- 
cal with section 4. 

It should be pointed out that these tests were made 
with a particular limestone aggregate and that the 
same relative amount of wear might not be obtained 
with other aggregates. Further, the tests take no ac- 
count of the relative economy of these mixtures. It 
might well be that the most wear resistant section 
would not be the section to choose because the condi- 
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TABLE IV 
HUBBARD-FIELD STABILITY TESTS ON SHEET ASPHALT MIXTURES 
Laboratory No. 2028 2029 2030 
Identification Blue Stone Sand White Stone Sand Lake Sand 
Mix No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Proportions % 
3S a 8.0 8.5 9.0 10.0 9.0 9.5 10.0 10.0 10.5 11.0 
78.6 78.1 77.6 76.6 81.4 80.9 80.4 
13.4 13.4 13.4 13.4 9.6 9.6 9.6 14.2 14.2 14.2 


Hubbard-Field Stability Test—Pounds 


2900 3300 2750 
2700 3200 2400 
3300 2750 2300 


2350 3650 3050 2600 950 1100 1150 
2150 3350 3350 2600 1000 1100 1300 
2400 3250 3350 2550 1100 1100 1400 


Average 2970 3080 2480 2300 3420 3250 2580 1020 1100 1280 
#4 0 0.2 0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 per cent 


mately 40 F. The purpose of the chilling is to imitate 
winter conditions and also to insure rutting due to 
wear rather than to indentation. The tire was fitted 
tions existing would not warrant its cost. A less 
resistant, but less expensive surfacing might be en- 
tirely suited to the traffic and might be the most eco- 
nomical in overall cost. Our tests, furthermore, can- 
not simulate the effects of time and these effects must 
be recognized and weighed with traffic effects. 


Stone Sand for Use in Masonry Mortars 


The field of stone sand for use in masonry mortars 
is one not to be overlooked. Most natural sands are 
lacking in enough fine material to make them suf- 
ficiently plastic when made into masonry mortars. 
To overcome this lack of fines, hydrated lime is used 
as an admixture to Portland cement or specially de- 
signed masonry cements are employed. Our tests 
show that excellent masonry mortars may be made 
by the use of Portland cement mixed with fine stone 
sand containing a large quantity of dust. Frequently, 
also, stone sand containing a high percentage of dust 
may be used with very beneficial effects when mixed 
with natural sand. The following results are illus- 
trative of the above statement: 


Crushing Strength 


Proportions, Dry, Loose Volume _ 


Cement Stone Sand River Sand 28 days, p.s.i. 
1 3 5100 
1 3 3970 
1 1% 1% 5870 


The gradations of the stone sand and river sand 
used in the above test were as follows: 


‘Sieve No. Stone Sand ‘River Sand 
Total per cent retained 
4 0 0 
8 7 9 
16 22 
30 60 39 
50 67 86 
100 71 100 
200 74 100 


Loss by washin 18.6 0.3 


Stone Sand for Use in Sheet Asphalt 


In the past, most sheet asphalt pavements have 
been constructed with the use of natural sand. Stone 
sand, on the other hand, seems to possess such out- 
standing advantages for use in sheet asphalt and fine 
bituminous concrete mixtures that it should not take 
long for these advantages to be recognized by en- 
gineers if they are given widespread publicity. The 
more or less angular shape of stone particles is de- 
cidedly favorable to the creation of high stability in 
bituminous mixtures. This is well illustrated in 


Table IV showing Hubbard-Field stability results ob- 
tained with two different gradations of stone sand as 
compared with a lake sand which is widely used for 
sheet asphalt purposes. 

It will be noted that both types of stone sand had 
very much higher stability values than the lake sand 
mixtures, even for corresponding percentages of 
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asphalt. Because of the somewhat coarser gradation 
of the stone sands, however, they would require less 
asphalt than the natural sands. Furthermore, be- 
cause of the inherent stability furnished by the 
angular stone sand particle, it would be safe to use 
a softer asphalt with the stone sand than with the 
natural sand without unduly sacrificing stability. 
This is a decidedly favorable factor because there is 
a tendency for the asphalt to harden to some extent 
during the mixing operation and a further tendency 
for it to harden with time. This hardening produces 
ultimate brittleness in the sheet asphalt pavement. 
If a softer asphalt could be used in the mixture, the 
life of the pavement would be prolonged before ex- 
cessive brittleness would be produced through the 
effects of time. ; 

By all means those of you who produce stone sand 
should look into the sheet asphalt sand market, for in 
many cases your material probably is much better 
suited for sheet asphalt mixtures than is the natural 
sand now being used. The results of our Hubbard- 


STABILITY TESTS ON STONE SAND & NATURAL 
SAND SHEET ASPHALT MIXTURES 


3400; | | 
| 
3 
x WHITE STONE SAND 


i STONE SAND \ 


Field stability tests on sheet asphalts made with the 
respective sands or mixtures of these sands are 
shown in Fig. 15. 


Surface Treatment Experiments 


If stabilized base construction continues, it goes 
without saying that there will be many miles of road 
to be given some type of bituminous treatment and 
in many cases this will be a single or double surface 
treatment with a crushed stone or other aggregate 
cover course. Trouble has been had in the past in 
obtaining uniformity of results with bituminous sur- 
face treatments. Sometimes there is excessive well- 
ing up of the asphalt with the production of fat spots 
on the surface and an undesirable, slippery condition. 
On the other hand, in other cases ravelling of the sur- 
face has resulted. 

These widely varying results have been obtained 
when the work was done under identically the same 
specifications. A similarly wide variation in service 
results has been reported by one of our southwestern 
states and the result is that surface treatments have 
suffered somewhat in reputation. It seemed highly 
desirable, therefore, that we look into this situation 
to see if we could not determine the cause of such 
divergence in results and finally make suggestions to 
overcome the difficulty. The specifications call for a 
double surface treatment with the following quanti- 
ties of materials, as shown in Table V: 


TABLE V 


| IN 


\ 
x BLEND OF 75% WHITE 
‘STONE SAND AND 
24 : \ 25% LAKE SAND 


\ 
\ 


2 BLEND OF 50% WHITE ~ | 
STONE SAND AND 
\ 50% LAKE SAND 


HUBBARD -FIELD STABILITY VALUE - POUNDS 


LAKE 
| 


- 65 9. 10.0 10.5 
PER CENT ASPHALT 


Figure 15 


Quantities of Materials = Gallons of Asphalt 


Aggregate 
Cu. Yds. to Sq. Yds. 
Min. ax. 


“he Per Sq. Yd. 
Min. Max. 


First application 0.25 0.35 1:75 1:50 
Second application 0.35 0.45 1:150 1:100 


The gradation of the aggregates used is given in 
Table. VI. 
TABLE VI 
GRADATION OF THE AGGREGATES USED 


Aggregate—No.1 Retained on 1 in. screen 0 per cent 
%in. “ 45 
Yin, 85—100 
Yin. “ 98—100 
Aggregate—No. 2 sf 34 in. screen 0 per cent 
0— 10 
min, 65— 85 


sh 10 mesh sieve 90—100 
Bi 20 mesh sieve 98—100 


Aggregate No. 1 was used as the first cover course 
after applying the bitumen and aggregate No. 2 is 
used to cover the second application of bitumen. 
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12,000 TRIPS, WITHOUT CHAINS, TRACK DRY. 
ALL SECTIONS LAID UNDER THE SAME 
SPECIFICATIONS 


FiGcureE 16 
SecTIONS 1 AND 2—SurRFACE TREATMENT 


Figure 17 
SEcTIONS 3 AND 4—SuRFACE TREATMENT 


Ficure 18 
Sections 5 anp 6—Surrace TREATMENT 


No attempt will be made to go into all of the details 
of our investigations, but, briefly, test sections were 
laid involving the various possible combinations of 
quantities of bitumen and aggregates. For illustra- 
tion, using the very finest possible aggregate in each 
case, a minimum amount of asphalt was used with 
both the minimum and the maximum possible 
araounts of cover material. Then the maximum per- 
missible amount of asphalt was used together with 
the minimum and maximum amount of cover ma- 
quantity combinations permitted by the specifica- 
terial. In this way, the entire range in gradation and 
tions was investigated. 

Test sections were constructed in our circular track 
and were subjected to traffic, first weaving the traffic 
over the entire width of the track to bring about com- 
paction of the sections under the action of the rubber 
tire and, finally, the rubber tire was run in a single 
track to bring about the maximum compaction to be 
expected. After this treatment the test sections 
showed a wide variation in appearance. In some, the 
asphalt had welled up and covered the surface, while 
in others the aggregate had evidently been placed in 
excess even though complying with the specifica- 
tions; the surface had ravelled to some extent. 

A few typical illustrations Figs. 16, 17 and 18 wil! 
show definitely the wide range in appearance ob- 
tained, all sections under the same specifications. It 
is very clearly evident that in some sections there is 
an excess of asphalt as for instance in section 6, while 
in others there evidently is an excessive amount of 
fine material which has resulted in ravelling, as in 
section 2. 

These few illustrations bring out the fact that a 
very great deal of judgment must be used when 
building bituminous surface treatments. Aggregates 
do not come on the job graded alike, even though 
they comply with the specifications. The base to be 
surface treated is not alike in all cases and every 
effort must be made to suit the quantity of asphalt to 
the type and gradation of the aggregate used. 

It would be desirable if a simple preliminary test 
could be made to definitely show the optimum quan- 
tity of asphalt or bitumen for a given quantity of a 
given kind of aggregate. There seems to be no 
theoretical method of determining the quantity of 
cover material for a given quantity of bitumen. 
Much work must be done on bituminous surface 
treatments if the best possible results are to be ob- 
tained in the future. We have already made much 
progress in this work and hope to continue it. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Highlights in the Field of Current 


Federal Legislation 
By RAYMOND S. SMETHURST 


Associate Counsel 
National Association of Manufacturers 
Washington, D. C. 


HE subject assigned me 
for discussion is not a 
new one. In fact, we have 
been accustomed to seeing 
this on the program of most 
business meetings for the 
past six or seven years, and 
each year it seems to retain 
its prominence. However, 
there are always two meth- 
ods of approach to a discus- 
sion of federal legislation 
or matters of current inter- 
est in Washington. We can 
adopt the approach of a 
political commentator and try to trace developments 
of the past which have a bearing on the prospects for 
the future. What are the various influences being 
brought to bear? What are the currents of opinion, 
what is the gossip, and what are same of the rumors 
going around Washington—and of course rumors go 
around there more frequently than almost anything 
else. 

A political commentator would probably go back 
and trace the events leading up to the tragedy of 
1938 and explain the significance of the Fall elec- 
tions. In our annual meeting in New York, all those 
who were there will recall the discussion of Pro- 
fessor Moley who said that he felt that the election 
of 1938 was a direct outcome of a departure in New 
Deal policy undertaken along about 1934, when it 
shifted its sympathetic consideration from the agri- 
cultural population of the country to the laboring 
groups in the large industrial cities. That shift in 
allegiance brought about the results of the Fall elec- 
tions, particularly through the Corn Belt in the 
Middle West. 

But all those questions of cause and effect, political 
implications and currents, are a little bit over my 
head and I wouldn’t want to tire you with my ap- 


1Presented at the Twenty-Second Annual Convention of _ the 
National Crushed Stone Association held at the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, January 30, 31 and February 1, 1939. 


e The legislative picture in Washington continues 
to hold the attention of business men, particu- 
larly with regard to the possibilities of obtain- 
ing amendments to the Labor Relations Act. We 
are indebted to Mr. Smethurst for an excellent 
and comprehensive analysis of the current situa- 
tion. His observations should prove both inter- 
esting and informative. 


praisal of some of these developments in Washing- 
ton. It is very much like the discussion that once 
occurred between a doctor, an engineer and a law- 
yer, as to which was the earliest profession in the 
history of the world. The doctor said of course the 
medical profession was first because you read in the 
Old Testament how Adam’s rib was removed 
through a surgical operation. “That is the first evi- 
dence in the history of the world of any profession,” 
he said. 

“Well,” the engineer said, “you have brought up 
the subject but don’t you recall how the Bible says 
that the Lord created the world out of chaos? That 
was an engineering feat. The engineering profession 
was the earliest.” 

“Well,” said the lawyer, speaking of his profession: 
“But who created the chaos?” (Laughter) 

So speaking as a lawyer, I decided that it would be 
improper and unwise to approach this subject from 
the standpoint of the political analyst. 

As I have said, the subject is old and the problems 
that are being faced in Washington today are old. 
We have had them now since 1933, shall I say, cer- 
tainly for the last six years. There is the question 
of taxes and we have had a new revenue bill every 
year. So far it hasn’t appeared on the scene in this 
Congress. There is the question of the balanced 
budget and still no indication that that will be bal- 
anced this year; and the problem of relief. A relief 
appropriation bill, containing a deficiency appropria- 
tion to carry the relief administration for the balance 
of this fiscal year, an additional appropriation of 
$725,000,000, has just been approved. If I slip be- 
tween billions and millions here, it is not very im- 
portant, merely a sign of the time. 

We have also had the question of business regula- 
tion in various forms, such as the Robinson-Patman 
Act of recent years. Last year we had hearings on 


the Borah-O’Mahoney bill requiring the licensing of 
all corporations doing interstate business or compet- 
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ing with corporations doing interstate business, and 
that bill is being revived. It has been reintroduced 
by Senator Borah and Senator O’Mahoney. 

Along the same line is the monopoly investigation. 
But more than these, and outstanding at the present 
time, is the subject of labor legislation, and to ap- 
proach this subject I think we should consider it 
under three different headings: first, proposals to 
amend or modify the National Labor Relations Act; 
second, proposals to modify or supplement the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the so-called wage hour law 
passed during the last Congress; and third, proposals 
to expand the present Social Security Act with ref- 
erence to unemployment insurance and old-age an- 
nuities. 

On the subject of labor disputes, it now appears we 
may expect suggested amendments or supplemental 
legislation from three sources: first, direct amend- 
ments to the National Labor Relations Act itself; 
second, the request for supplemental legislation 
growing from the investigations carried on by the 
LaFollette Civil Liberties Committee; and third, an 
indirect form of amendment to the National Labor 
Relations Act by modification of the so-called Walsh- 
Healey public contracts law. Of course, the amend- 
ments in the first category are of primary importance 
and interest at the present time, namely, direct 
amendments or modifications of the National Labor 
Relations Act. To date two bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress dealing with the subject: first, a 
bill introduced by Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, 
containing amendments proposed by the American 
Federation of Labor; and second, a bill introduced by 
Mr. Anderson, of Missouri, proposing a substitute for 
the existing National Labor Relations Act. 

Because of the interest in the subject, it might be 
worth while here to examine a little more closely the 
nature of the amendments proposed by the American 
Federation of Labor, first to ascertain the complaint 
against the existing law held by the A. F. of L., and 
second to learn the means by which they would im- 
prove it, and third to discover where it leaves the 
employer, whether the net effect of these changes 
would be to leave the law better or worse. 

During the past two years complaints against the 
National Labor Relations Act on the part of the 
American Federation of Labor have generally re- 
volved around two points. The A. F. of L. has 
charged during the past two years that the Board has 
favored the C. I. O., first by discouraging the use of 
the craft as the appropriate unit for collective bar- 
gaining; and by delaying requests by A. F. of L. 


unions for certification to give the C. I. O. an oppor- 
tunity to get organized; and second, that the Board 
has nullified or otherwise interfered with contracts 
made by unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. 

These complaints are the basis of the major amend- 
ments offered now by the American Federation. At 
the beginning I might say that this bill contains 
roughly thirty-seven amendments to the existing 
National Labor Relations Act, so you can see that 
legislation which was proclaimed three years ago as 
a new charter of liberty for American labor is now 
being subjected to a major surgical operation by 
labor itself. 

Their specific amendments include, among others, 
the following: They would provide expressly by law 
that the craft unit should be the appropriate unit in 
all cases where there is a craft. They provide, sec- 
ondly, that on the request of any labor organiza- 
tion, the Board shall be required as a matter of law 
to conduct an investigation for the purpose of certi- 
fying representatives entitled to speak for all the 
employees in the appropriate unit. At the present 
time the Board has the discretionary authority, it can 
either proceed after a petition for certification has 
been filed or it can ignore it and let the matter rest 
until sometime in the future. This proposed amend- 
ment would make it obligatory on the Board to pro- 
ceed and certify any union found to represent a 
majority. 

Their second complaint is the charge that the 
Board has interfered with existing contracts. Sev- 
eral amendments are now offered to eliminate that 
alleged abuse. First they suggest provisions which 
would encourage further the use of the closed shop 
contract, or the ability of labor to win acceptance of 
a closed shop agreement with employers. In other 
words, they would permit a closed shop agreement 
even before an organization had been certified as 
representing a majority of employees, if at the time 
it did as a matter of fact represent a majority for 
a unit deemed by the contracting parties as appro- 
priate. 

Second, the Board would be denied authority to 
nullify any existing labor agreements unless it could 
be demonstrated that they were with a company 
union or with an agency not representing a majority 
or which by their terms denied exclusive representa- 
tion. In other words, practically any existing con- 
tract with the A. F. of L. would be protected from 
any interference whatever by the National Labor 
Relations Board. They have in this connection pro- 
posed another amendment, an amendment to cover 
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the situation where an agreement is entered into 
with a union and then during the course of six or 
eight months affiliation in the union shifts, members 
drop out, form another union, join the C. I. O. or 
something like that, until two or three months after 
an agreement has been negotiated just a shell of the 
former organization remains. The A. F. of L. now 
proposes this amendment which would provide that 
where there was a shift in membership, the union 
with which the contract was made would have a 
vested interest in that contract and it could not be 
terminated, and that union would not be deprived of 
any of the benefits of the Act for a period of one 
year from the date the contract was executed or until 
the first year of its operation had expired. In other 
words, they are given a legal right to continue the 
contracts in effect even though the union no longer 
represents the majority of employees. 

As supplemental to this they have proposed an 
amendment to permit absolute intervention by a 
union in any controversy in which it may have an 
interest. 

Some decisions of the Board during the past two 
years involving A. F. of L. unions have brought out 
the contention that some of those unions have been 
supported or aided by employers in obtaining mem- 
bership. The employer may have indicated that he 
preferred this union as against that, or he may have 
actively enlisted members for them. In those cases, 
some of them, the Board has held. that while that 
kind of support fell short of domination or interfer- 
ence with the formation or administration of a labor 
organization did constitute a form of interference 

- with rights of employees to select their own organi- 
zation. In such cases the Board would not order the 
union disbanded as they would in the case of an em- 
ployee representation plan but simply order the con- 
tract to be set aside or order the employer to cease 
such activities. Perhaps the most important of such 
cases was the Consolidated Edison case which went 
up to the Supreme Court. Now the A. F. of L. pro- 
poses a change in Section 8 of the National Labor 
Relations Act, the section defining unfair labor prac- 
tices, which would make it permissible for an em- 
ployer to encourage membership in a labor organiza- 
tion so long as it was not accompanied by actual dis- 
crimination or coercion, or actual threats of dis- 
charge. 

Along the same line they have proposed an amend- 
ment to permit the expression of opinion by an em- 
ployer on matters of interest to the public or to his 
employees; in other words, an amendment providing 


a 


that nothing in the Act shall be construed to deprive 
an employer of the right to express his own opinion, 
provided it is not accompanied by coercion, intimida- 
tion, threats, etc., but all for the purpose of permit- 
ting an employer to speak in favor of one union or 
another, so long as it was not a company-dominated 
union as defined. 

In addition to these, a number of amendments to 
certain procedural provisions of the existing law are 
offered which should be of considerable benefit, and I 
will enumerate just a few of them. First, they would 
make it a statutory provision that in any case the 
Labor Board would be compelled to file an exam- 
iner’s report setting forth tentative findings of fact 
and conclusions of law so that the parties to the pro- 
ceeding could have the opportunity to file exceptions 
to the findings, or conclusions. This really writes 
into law the procedure which the Board has univer- 
sally adopted since it was rebuked indirectly in a 
Supreme Court decision last year and after which it 
withdrew a number of cases pending in the courts 
in which an examiner’s report had not been filed. 
That amendment is really writing into law some- 
thing which is already followed. 

They proposed an amendment which would re- 
quire all trial examiners to meet certain definite 
qualifications: the matter as to age, impartiality, lack 
of interest in a proceeding. Coupled with that they 
would authorize any party to a proceeding before the 
Board to file an affidavit of prejudice against any 
trial examiner, and on the basis of that affidavit the 
Board would have to designate another examiner to 
sit in his place. 

One other wide complaint against the procedure 
of the Board has been that when the hearings are 
started, parties to the proceedings have not been able 
to subpoena witnesses, to compel the attendance of 
witnesses at the hearings. That power is vested in 
the Board itself and it is left to the discretion of the 
Board as to whether any of those subpoenas shall be 
issued at the request of an employer or a labor or- 
ganization. The A. F. of L. now proposes to make 
that mandatory, that where any party desires the 
attendance of a witness, a witness which they can 
demonstrate to be material, the Board would be com- 
pelled to issue a subpoena on behalf of the union or 
the employer. 

The question of evidence, whether the Board’s find- 
ings of fact should be supported by substantial evi- 
dence, preponderance of the evidence, or merely evi- 
dence, has been another problem of importance and 
the A. F. of L. proposes an amendment in that re- 
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spect. It would provide that findings of fact of the 
Board would be conclusive if supported by substan- 
tial and credible evidence. That in effect would in- 
corporate in the law the substance of the rule now 
being applied by the various Circuit Courts of 
Appeal. 

Another amendment might be of some value to an 
employer in reducing the cost of appealing a Labor 
Board decision. The amendment would require the 
Board to file in the Circuit Court of Appeals the 
transcript of the record of the testimony taken in its 
own hearing. While the extent of the saving is not 
entirely evident, the amendment presumably would 
effect some reduction in cost depending upon its 
construction. 

They also propose amendments to expedite pro- 
ceedings before the Board, and for review by the 
Courts, and these again would be meritorious to the 
employer in many instances. 

There are some of these amendments, however, 
which in my own judgment, might make the law 
worse than it is at the present time. Certainly they 
would not improve it. They would provide specifi- 
cally that the Board would have no authority what- 
ever to intervene in anything that could be de- 
scribed as a jurisdictional dispute, that is any dispute 
between unions affiliated with the same parent body. 
As a matter of fact, the Board has adopted that as a 
policy, but anticipating a change in personnel of the 
Board in the future, that policy could be changed. 
This amendment is designed to write into the statute 
a prohibition against any intervention or any inter- 
ference whatever in jurisdictional disputes. 

The amendments also provide, as I have indicated, 
for the right of any union involved in a proceeding 
or affected by a proceeding by the Labor Board to 
intervene in the hearing. At the present time that 
is left to the discretion of the Board. About the only 
comment to be made on that is that if unions are 
given the absolute right to intervene in a proceeding 
so that in effect you have the government and the 
union on one side prosecuting the employer, it is 
going to increase the size of the record and it is 
going to increase the expense of these Labor Board 
cases. 

I have already mentioned the amendment giving a 
union a vested interest in a contract, even though its 
membership decreases so that it no longer represents 
a majority of the employees. When you bear in mind 
that this law, theoretically, at least, was written to 
protect individual employees, and that it is only by 
construction and interpretation that it has come to be 


an instrument for the protection and enhancement 
of labor unions, you can see the effect of that amend- 
ment. In many cases the Labor Board has held that 
when a contract is made with the union and then the 
membership shifts to another union, the first union 
no longer has authority to speak as the exclusive rep- 
resentative of the employees, and the employer is 
under the duty to bargain with the union which then 
has the majority. This amendment proposes to . 
change that rule. If one could be sure that this 
amendment would take the employer from the di- 
lemma now facing him in the presence of two con- 
tending unions, it might at least have some prac- 
tical value. The precise effect of this amendment . 
can be understood only after further study and 
clarification. 

These amendments would also change the unfair 
labor practices section of the Act, and instead of pro- 
hibiting discrimination for the purpose of encourag- 
ing or discouraging membership in a union, or any 
practice which interferes with, restrains or coerces 
employees in the exercise of the rights given by the 
Act, they propose to prohibit any act of coercion or 
restraint for the purpose of hindering the exercise of 
any right created or affirmed by the Act. That sounds 
perfectly innocent on the face of it, and yet this law 
contains a provision that nothing in the Act shall be 
construed as interfering with or impeding in any 
way the right to strike. Superimposed on that they 
propose this provision prohibiting any activity in- 
tended to hinder any right created or affirmed by the 
Act, so the affirmation of the right to strike could be 
brought within this Board declaration against unfair 
labor practices and it might not be necessary to show 
in the future that any activity of an employer inter- 
fered with the right of an employee to join a union, 
if it interfered with any activity in the exercise of 
the right to strike. This proposal likewise requires 
further clarification. 

I have gone into these amendments in a little more 
detail than perhaps was necessary, but for a purpose. 
When we consider the prospect of amending the 
National Labor Relations Act along the lines that Mr. 
Williams referred to here this morning, we are bound 
to be faced with certain political considerations. 
Something certainly has been accomplished by get- 
ting tangible amendments before Congress, and while 
it may be that amendments proposed by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor or any other.labor organiza- 
tions or labor group are perhaps going to receive 
more sympathetic consideration than they would 
from an employer, we should certainly know the 
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effect of these amendments and be in a position to 
point out their shortcomings, to recognize those 
which may aggravate the present bad situation and 
to distinguish between mere amendments and 
changes which will result in real improvement. 

In other words, these amendments of the American 
Federation of Labor are designed primarily to make 
the Act more acceptable to an important branch of 
organized labor. They do not undertake to deal with 
the basic defects in the law, such as that suggested 
by Mr. Williams this morning, namely, that the Act 
is written on an entirely wrong premise by asserting 
that the interests of employers and employees are 
absolutely apart and in conflict, that the denial by 
employers of the rights of employees to form and 
join labor organizations is a primary cause of indus- 
trial strife. That is the basis on which the Act is 
written, and that is why I think the substance and 
the effect of these amendments proposed by the A. F. 
of L. must be clearly understood so that we will not 
be misled by anyone who claims to have supported a 
rational reconsideration of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act simply by supporting these amendments 
alone. 

In addition to these amendments offered by the 
A. F. of L. another bill has been introduced by Mr. 
Anderson, a member of Congress from Missouri. His 
bill is offered as a substitute for the existing Act, and 
in large part would carry over the form and sub- 
stance of the present law. The main change would 
be that the Board would be deprived of the right to 
proceed with hearings and to find any employer 
guilty of violating the Act. That job would be as- 
signed to the various federal district courts through- 
out the country. The Board would receive com- 
plaints, or charges from employees or unions, if it 
saw fit it would issue a formal complaint and that 
formal complaint would be filed with the appropriate 
district court of the United States. That court would 
proceed to hold a hearing and make its findings and 
conclusions, and from that decision an appeal would 
be taken in much the same manner as is now done 
under the present law. But the district court would 
be substituted for the Labor Board in this important 
matter of determining whether an employer had vio- 
lated the Act. 

Of course, the question which inevitably arises con- 
cerns the prospect for some real substantial amend- 
ment to the Act. I would be anything but frank if I 
tried to say anything more than this, namely, that no 
one can now say with any degree of assurance that 
there will be any amendment in the interest of em- 


ployers or the public. There is substantial evidence 
that the sentiment for real serious consideration of 
this statute, real consideration of the faults of the 
statute, is far stronger today in Washington than 
anyone had reason to expect a year ago. The 
amendments I have discussed afford a small begin- 
ning. Our task is to make certain that if it is not 
done along the right lines, it will not be because we 
have not contributed our experience and viewpoint. 

The Labor Board, of course, to which these various 
amendments have been submitted for comment, will 
undoubtedly resist any change in the statute. A year 
ago, and even now, it takes the position that anyone 
who proposed to modify the law is simply against 
union organization, opposed the law in the begin- 
ning and is now trying to defeat its purposes and de- 
stroy the rights of employees. You are familiar with 
the story, now supplemented with an attitude of 
pride in a job considered well done. The Board 
points with modesty to the fact that the number of 
strikes in 1938 was one-half the number in 1937, that 
in each year since 1935 the number of complaints as 
compared with the number of strikes has rapidly in- 
creased until now there are twice as many com- 
plaints handled by the National Labor Relations 
Board as there are strikes, and in view of that beauti- 
ful job they are just badly treated when anyone 
comes along and either criticizes the Act or its ad- 
ministration. 

When they speak about this record, I often think 
of the anonymous definition of, “a husband.” Some 
one with considerable insight once said that a hus- 
band is a man who gets greatly agitated about the 
troubles of a woman who wouldn’t have had those 
troubles if she hadn’t married him. So when the 
Labor Board talks about all the strikes it has pre- 
vented, I wonder how many have been created 
merely by existence of the statute in its present 
form, and by the attitude and activities of the Board 
itself. 

Thus far I have mentioned only the direct form of 
amendments to the National Labor Relations Act. 
An indirect method of amending this Act was re- 
vealed last year in the form of amendments to the 
Walsh-Healey Act, the government contracts law. 
At that time they proposed among other things to 
blacklist any employer who failed to comply with 
any order or decision of the National Labor Relations 
Board, irrespective of the right of judicial review. 
This year, while amendments have been offered to 
the Walsh-Healey Act, that proposal has not been in- 
cluded. Senator Walsh has introduced a bill 
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(S-1032) which contains most of the amendments 
offered last year except the one establishing the 
blacklist. It would extend the Act to include all 
contracts and subcontracts of $2,000 or more. The 
present law of course covers only contracts of $10,000 
or more and does not extend to subcontracts. 

It would incorporate in the Walsh-Healey Act this 
provision of the Federal Wage and Hour Law, in- 
cluding in the definition of “wage” any deduction 
made for board, rent, lodging or other facilities; it 
would substitute the child labor provisions of the 
Wage and Hour Law for the similar provisions in the 
existing Walsh-Healey Act, and it would add a new 
penalty and permit employees who fail to receive the 
minimum prescribed in the Secretary’s determina- 
tion, or who fail to receive overtime, to recover 
double the amount due when it is a second offense 
on the part of the employer, and treble the amount 
on any subsequent violations. 

About three months ago the C. I. O. announced that 
they were going to press for their blacklist amend- 
ment they offered last year, namely, to blacklist con- 
tractors who failed to comply with the National La- 
bor Relations Act, and in addition they were going to 
impose as another condition to the receipt of gov- 
ernment contracts a requirement that the contractor 
upon demand of a union must agree to a closed shop 
contract and check-off. I don’t know whether that 
last announcement has destroyed the possibility of 
their first proposed amendment or not, but it may be 
significant that neither of these amendments has been 
offered this year. Of course, that doesn’t preclude 
their being offered at a later date when these amend- 
ments are brought up for consideration. 

Just in passing, while speaking of the Walsh- 
Healey Act, it should be noted that no provision is 
included in this bill to clarify the conflicting juris- 
diction or coverage of the Walsh-Healey Act and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. In addition, no provision 
is made to clarify the authority of the Secretary of 
Labor to ascertain what is a prevailing minimum 
wage. Nothing is proposed to clarify the application 
of these other federal statutes dealing with contracts, 
and those of you who have had recent experience 
with some of the Procurement Division orders know 
what has developed in that connection. You have the 
Eight Hour Law of 1912 which no one thought ap- 
plied to the purchase of supplies or materials, you 
have the Bacon-Davis Act of 1935, the Walsh-Healey 
Act of 1936, and the Federal Wage and Hour Law of 
1937, who knows how many others we are going to 
have next year after the states get through with this 
so-called model Fair Labor Standards Act. Recently 


the Comptroller General issued an opinion to the 
effect that the Eight Hour Law of 1912 would apply 
in effect to a contract for the purchase of supplies 
or materials if the contract contemplated that any 
laborers or mechanics would be needed in the per- 
formance of the contract. Now the Act of 1912 ex- 
pressly provides that it shall not extend to contracts 
for the purchase of supplies, and yet this recent deci- 
sion has thrown the thing entirely up in the air. 
There is no limitation on the amount allowed in the 
Eight Hour Law and no provision for overtime for 
hours worked in addition to eight, and yet the old 
law has been injected into the picture where the 
Walsh-Healey law provides an eight-hour day and 
forty-hour week but permits overtime. That matter 
has been taken up with the Walsh-Healey Division, 
as you know, and whether anything will happen is 
unknown at the present time. 

The third topic which at the present time seems 
due for major consideration is the Social Security 
Act, and I see that the time is running and I won’t 
take very much time on that. Hearings opened today 
before the House Ways and Means Committee on 
proposals to extend the benefits and the scope of the 
Social Security Act, and particularly with reference 
to the old-age annuity provisions of that law. Among 
suggestions now being made are proposals to include 
employees engaged in agriculture or in domestic ser- 
vice, to include all employees of all employers 
whether the employer has one or more employees, 
and to increase the annuity payments for older work- 
ers so that those entitled to benefits during the next 
few years will get a higher monthly benefit than 
they will if the provisions of the present law are con- 
tinued unchanged. 

In addition there are proposals to modify the re- 
quirements of the so-called trust fund and other sug- 
gestions to postpone the effective date of the increase 
in pay roll taxes. All these things are scheduled for 
hearing before the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and while no single bill has yet been introduced 
incorporating these various proposals, something un- 
doubtedly will result in the form of new legislation. 

I think those three subjects, or really only one, the 
subject of labor legislation, are probably the most 
important on the horizon in Congress today. As I 
indicated in the case of the National Labor Relations 
Act amendments, it is difficult to predict what the 
outcome will be, as I have stated, however, I believe 
the Congress and the public are intensely interested 
in the views and suggestions of you gentlemen. I 
hope you will respond. 
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The Agricultural Conservation Program 


for 1939 


By W. G. FINN 


Director of the East Central Region, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, Washington, D. C. 


AM very glad to have 

this opportunity to dis- 
cuss with you the 1939 Agri- 
cultural Conservation Pro- 
gram with particular refer- 
ence to the use of limestone. 
I believe that this is the 
third consecutive year that 


a representative of the 
Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration has ap- 


peared on the program of 
your convention, and we 
welcome these opportuni- 
ties for exchanging views on problems that are of 
mutual interest. 

Although the Agricultural Conservation Programs 
of the Department of Agriculture have not been in 
effect for a sufficient length of time to foresee some 
of the far-reaching effects which ultimately will be 
brought to bear upon soil improvement and conser- 
vation, there are certain accomplishments which are 
now evident. One of these is the increased use of 
all kinds of agricultural liming materials. 

In this talk I am relying largely upon information 
which applies specifically to the East Central Region 
(Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware). However, 
since similar results have been obtained in many 
other parts of the country, I feel that the principal 
part of the discussion will have general application. 

Prior to 1930, the maximum quantity of limestone 
used in the seven states referred to was not more 
than 1,000,000 tons a year (expressed in terms of 
limestone equivalents). During the years 1932 and 
1933, the amount used dropped to less than 500,000 
tons a year. With the improvement of agricultural 
income in the years immediately following, farmers 
increased their purchases of lime. But it was not 
until 1936, when the first Agricultural Conservation 
Program was inaugurated, that the quantity of lime- 
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Government to extend the use of agricultural 
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stone used in the East Central Region exceeded the 
peak of years prior to the depression. In that year a 
total of 1,400,000 tons was used. The following year 
1,900,000 tons were used, and information now avail- 
able indicates that the quantity of lime used in the 
Region in 1938 may approach 2,500,000 tons. In other 
words, the quantity of limestone used in the East 
Central Region last year was approximately two and 
one-half times the quantity which was used in the 
peak years prior to the Agricultural Conservation 
Programs. 

Unquestionably a large part of this increase is at- 
tributable to the soil-building payments provided by 
the program for the application of limestone. It is 
estimated that in 1937 nearly seven-eighths of the 
Jimestone used in the East Central Region was paid 
for as a soil-building practice. However, in addition 
to the direct influence of the payments for lime itself, 
there are also a number of indirect influences which 
are exceedingly important. These include the en- 
couragement which the program gives to the in- 
creased use of phosphate, the seeding of more and 
better varieties of legumes, and the improvement of 
farmers’ buying power. It is well known that lime- 
stone alone or phosphate alone are neither as effec- 
tive as when the two materials are used together. 
Consequently, the great stimulus which has been 
given by the program to the use of superphosphate 
in connection with soil-conserving crops and pastures 
has had a marked effect upon applications for lime- 
stone. It is pointed out in this connection that 
whereas before 1936 only limited amounts of phos- 
phate were used for these purposes, the quantity of 
phosphate used under the Agricultural Conservation 
Program in the East Central Region (expressed in 
terms of 16 per cent equivalent) was 47,000 tons in 
1936, 126,500 tons in 1937, and an estimate of 230,000 
tons in 1938. 

Approximately 20 per cent of the 1938 payments 
for soil-building practices in the East Central Region 
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will be for lime, and approximately 12 per cent for 
phosphate. It should be pointed out here, I think, 
that the only uses of phosphate which receive credit 
under the program are those related to the applica- 
tion of the material to pastures or on conserving 
crops. Phosphate used on corn or wheat or other 
depleting crops, tobacco and that group, will not be 
paid for under the Conservation program. 

Similar effects upon the use of lime have been 
brought about by increased acreages of legumes such 
as alfalfa and clovers that require lime for success- 
ful production. 

It is often said that farm income is a reliable 
barometer of the sale of fertilizer and agricultural 
limestone; that is, when farm income is up one year 
the income of the fertilizer and agricultural lime in- 
dustry is up the following year, and vice versa. I 
take it that you men are well aware of these rela- 
tionships and are intensely interested in the farm 
problem. 

Federal and state agencies have been active in re- 
search and educational work for the assistance of 
farmers for more than half a century. In recent 
years Congress has directed the Federal Government 
to assist farmers by taking direct action designed to 
influence farm prices and farm income. The Farm 
Board attempted to maintain farm prices for a few 
major commodities by making loans above the mar- 
ket. The result of this undertaking convinced the 
majority of farm leaders that the most practical way 
of improving farm income was to regulate production 
or marketing. Consequently, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933 was enacted. 

This legislation was designed to meet a grave na- 
tional emergency. It was based upon a frank recog- 
nition of the fact that the economic conditions in 
agriculture were impoverishing and impeding gen- 
eral business activities. Measures were put into ef- 
fect to restore motion to the wheels of industry and 
to lift agriculture from the depths to which it had 
fallen. 

The production adjustment phase of the programs 
was invalidated by a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court on January 6, 1936, because the proc- 
essing taxes levied and the adjustment programs 
were linked together in the act. Shortly after this 


decision the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act was enacted, and under it were formulated 
the Agricultural Conservation Programs of 1936 and 
1937. Then, about a year ago, Congress passed the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 which amended 
and supplemented the 1936 Act. 


The 1939 Agricultural Conservation Program, as 
well as the program last year, was formulated under 
this legislation. Broadly stated, the objectives of 
these programs are: (1) to encourage better land 
use and improve soil fertility; (2) to maintain a bal- 
ance between supplies and consumption of farm 
products that will protect farm income; and (3) to 
safeguard the interests of consumers by adequately 
providing for their needs of food and fiber crops at 
all times. It is well known that wide fluctuations in 
the production and prices of cash crops mean not 
only instability for the farmer, but also disruption 
of businesses related to agriculture and an uneven 
flow of products to consumers. 

The program sets up national acreage goals for 
specified soil-depleting crops, including wheat, corn, 
tobacco, cotton, peanuts, potatoes, and commercial 
vegetables. It also sets up goals for conservation 
land uses and establishes means for the promotion of 
desirable soil-building practices. As it applies on an 
individual farm, the program operates through a 
system of payments which partially reimburse farm- 
ers for their costs in contributing toward the attain- 
ment of these goals. Full payments are made to 
farmers whose plantings of depleting crops are with- 
in their acreage allotments and who carry out suffi- 
cient soil-building practices to meet the soil-building 
goals for their farms. Farmers who exceed their 
acreage allotments or fail to achieve their soil-build- 
ing goals qualify for only partial payment, or for no 
payment, depending upon the amount of perform- 
ance rendered. 

The payments in connection with acreage allot- 
ments are computed on the basis of the farm yield 
per acre for each commodity at specified rates per 
unit. The payments in connection with soil-building 
practices are based upon the acreage of cropland on 
the farm (excluding acreage in special crop allot- 
ments), the acreage of commercial orchards, and the 
acreage of eligible non-crop open pasture land. 

The soil-building goal for each farm includes one 
practice unit for each $1.50 in the payment computed 
with respect to soil-building practices. A schedule 
of valuations in terms of units is set forth for the 
various practices, the credit for each practice de- 
pending in part upon the cost required to carry it out 
and in part upon the need for its promotion. For 
example, the seeding of an acre of alfalfa is given 
two units of credit, whereas seeding an acre of tim- 
othy or redtop is credited at only one-half unit. 
Credit for the application of lime varies from one 
unit per ton (ground limestone basis) in areas where 
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the average cost is not more than $2 per ton, to a unit 
for each 600 pounds where the average cost exceeds 
$5 per ton. That is, where the cost is higher, the 
number of pounds required to equal a unit of credit 
is less. This credit for limestone, incidentally, rep- 
resents some increase over the rate provided under 
the 1938 program; that is, in many areas a smaller 
number of pounds will be required to equal a unit in 
1939 than was the case in 1938. 

A full list of the 1939 soil-building practices which 
in states where they are adapted will qualify for 
payment in the East Central Region is as follows: 


Application of phosphate (except in connection 
with depleting crops) 

Application of potash (except in connection with 
depleting crops) 

Application of ground limestone, or its equivalent 

Terracing 

Reseeding depleted pastures 

Seeding specified legumes and grasses 

Green manure crops 

Improving a stand of forest trees 

Plainting forest trees ; 

Contour listing or furrowing non-crop pasture land 

Stripcropping. 


That is the complete list of practices which are rec- 
ognized for credit under the 1939 program in the East 
Central Region. : 

The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to pro- 
mote soil conservation by making grants of aid as 
well as by making cash payments to farmers. First 
experiments in this field were made in the year 1937 
when the Department entered into an agreement 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority whereby triple 
superphosphate produced by the T. V. A. was fur- 
nished to farmers as a grant of aid. Under this proj- 
ect 25,083 tons of material were furnished by the 
A. A. A. to approximately 36,500 farmers. The ar- 
rangement proved satisfactory to all concerned, and 
a similar project was carried out in 1938. In addition 
to 36,125 tons of triple superphosphate purchased 
from the Tennessee Valley Authority in 1938, 30,737 
tons were obtained from commercial sources, mak- 
ing a total of 66,862 tons furnished by the A. A. A. 
last year. This project is being continued under the 
1939 program on an expanded basis. 

Experiments were conducted in 1938 in furnishing 
as grants of aid winter legume seeds in sixteen coun- 
ties of the Southern and East Central Regions, and 


liming materials in twenty-five counties of the 
Northeast and East Central Regions. The total quan- 
tity of winter legume seeds furnished was 1,078,000 
pounds of Austrian winter peas, and 103,000 pounds 
of vetch; and the total quantity of lime was approxi- 
mately 37,000 tons (limestone equivalent). Results 
of both these experiments were highly encouraging. 
For example, in the four North Carolina counties for 
which data are available, the acreage seeded to win- 
ter legumes was increased more than six fold over 
that seeded in any previous year. Marked increases 
also occurred in the use of limestone in those coun- 
ties where it was furnished as a grant of aid. 

It is expected that a considerable increase will be 
made in the area in which limestone is furnished as 
a grant of aid under the 1939 program. As of Janu- 
ary 31, 1939, bids had been received for material to 
be furnished farmers in twenty counties of West Vir- 
ginia and sixty-six counties in the Northeast Region. 
Work of preparing specifications and invitations for 
bid is under way for several additional areas. 
of you know, I am sure, that all these materials are 
obtained under contracts awarded to the lowest bid- 
der. Invitations are sent to all producers of liming 
materials of which the Department has record. 

In the development of grant of aid projects for 
lime it is felt that, in general, principal consideration 
should be given areas in which local sources are 
lacking or inadequate. This does not suggest that, 
insofar as the East Central Region is concerned, the 
liming needs of soils in other areas of the Region 
have been met. In this connection, notwithstanding 
the fact that lime applied in the Region in 1938 was 
two and one-half times the amount used during the 
best years of the 20’s, it is likely that around three 
times the 1938 quantity would be needed to meet 
minimum lime requirements of the Region’s crop- 
land and pasture land in current use. 

Work to be done in adequately providing for the 
needs of agricultural liming materials presents a 
challenge not only to persons connected with the ad- 
ministration of the A. A. A. but also to those engaged 
in the sale of these materials. Many farmers ap- 
parently are not fully acquainted with the benefits 
from using the material. Lack of cash too frequently 
restricts purchases, and suitable credit often is not 
available. In areas distant from supplies, owing to 
bulkiness of the material, freight and handling 
charges generally cause prices to be beyond the 
reach of many farmers. In many cases, proper 


spreading facilities are not at hand. There is need 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Give Us This Day Our Daily Job 


By WHITING WILLIAMS 


Consultant on Labor Relations 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ENTLEMEN, it is a 

great pleasure to be 
here again after two years 
of close contact with the 
various labor disputes in 
this country, and also after 
spending last July, August 
and September in Europe. 

I regard the situation to- 
day of the workers of this 
country as much more seri- 
ous than two years ago. 
Today our whole American 
pattern is under three very 
serious threats. The first threat arises from the fact 
that the government and a large part of our intelli- 
gent public completely misunderstand the prayer of 
the worker for the daily job, completely oversimplify 
what it is that the worker wants out of his job. We 
have gone back to the belief which was swallowed 
whole by Kar! Marx, the founder of Communism, but 
which has been long ago discredited by all thoughtful 
people. 

The idea is that, of course, the worker can rightly 
be called the “economic man”; he does a certain 
amount of work in return for nothing but a certain 
amount of money, and, that, since he works only for 
money, then, of course, you must have a conflict 
between the employer and the employee as the only 
possible way of dividing up the money. 

I am perfectly sure that the prayer of the worker 
everywhere is for the daily job. But I am also per- 
fectly sure that that does not mean only the daily 
bread. It means so much more than that that you 
cannot possibly understand the labor problem if you 
assume that every worker goes through a certain 
amount of sweat and grease and grime for the pur- 
pose of living his real life in his leisure hours. 

I talked here two years ago about my conviction 
that something like 75 per cent of the recent labor 
troubles were caused by the worker’s fear of losing 
his job. So the question is, why should any worker 
take it so seriously now that, if he does lose his job, 
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e One of management's most important problems 
today lies in the field of labor relations and we 
know of no one better qualified to speak on 
this subject than Mr. Williams. His penetrat- 
ing and helpful observations concerning the 
viewpoint of employees should prove of great 
value and we earnestly suggest that his discus- 
sion be given careful study. 


all he has to do is make application for relief and 
proceed to carry on fairly well? I went around 
twenty years ago trying to figure out why it was that 
workers took so seriously the loss of the job, until I 
finally began to see what it is that the worker wants 
to find in his job, the loss of which furnishes so seri- 
ous a catastrophe. 

I can’t make my findings clear unless I relate two 
experiences. When I was promoted out of my first 
job in the labor gang in a steel mill to the mill- 
right gang, I assumed that nothing had happened to 
me except a two cent increase. I carried my new 
tools—a big Stilson wrench in one hand and a big 
oil can in the other, thinking that nothing particular 
had come to me, until I came to companions I had 
left an hour before still working with their picks and 
shovels on furnace No. 3 there in Homestead. Then 
I got the surprise of my life! Every one of my com- 
panions leaned on his shovel, wiped the sweat and 
dirt out of his eyes and greeted me: “Hey, Booodie! 
Where you catch—’em job? You got oil can now 
and wrench and no more g— d— shovel. My Gawd, 
you lucky son-of-gun!” 

I hadn’t been able to talk to the first and second 
helpers, the experts who look into the furnace for the 
determination of the heats. They wouldn’t talk to 
me as a common laborer. But now they were pally 
as could be. 

Because I had gotten a two cents an hour increase? 
Not at all! That was simply the first of a whole 
series of experiences which taught me a fact which 
is today being entirely overlooked by the American 
public and by the American government; namely, 
that every worker realizes he sets his standing as a 
man and a citizen outside the plant by the particular 
social level and social recognition accorded his par- 
ticular job inside the plant. Cents per hour, of 
course, count in determining that this job is so much 
better than that. But the elevation is also deter- 
mined by figuring the number of years of experience 
and training, the amount of skill required, the chance 
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of promotion—all sorts of factors which go to make a 
certain job that much better than this job and so 
much below this other job. And all on the under- 
standing that the rungs of the ladder assigned to the 
particular job in the plant determines how a man 
and his children are rated outside the plant; with the 
final result that the machinist feels he and his wife 
and family have a right to believe themselves supe- 
rior citizens, more important people than any un- 
skilled laborer. 

What we are today overlooking is this; that in- 
finitely greater than the gap between capital and la- 
bor is the gap which separates the skilled man from 
the unskilled man. But even greater than this gap is 
the gulf which separates the holder of any job at all 
from the holder of no job whatsoever. What this 
means came to me when I was a worker over in 
Wales’ Rhondda Valley mines. There we repair men 
were the least important men in the town, because 
we were the least important men in the mine. Never- 
theless, when we had done our job of fixing up a fall 
of rock, we realized that then, and only then, could 
the real experts of the mine, the men who are the 
aristocrats of the town, the colliers who work at the 
face of the seam, go ahead and do their job, because 
when transportation stops in a mine, everything 
stops. I wish I could properly picture the pride with 
which old Evan would take a look at the whole thing 
and say as we turned back to our regular job again, 
“Well, it been plain to see, now ben’t it; they can’t 
run the bloody old mine without you and me, now 
cawn they?” 

Every job everywhere helps its every holder, in a 
degree unequalled by anything else in the world, to 
believe in himself as an important citizen. Since 
man has been on earth there has never been anything 
that could help a man as does his job to enjoy that 
sense of importance, which every one of us craves. 
I say you cannot understand the labor problem un- 
less you see that the job is expected by its every pos- 
sessor—I don’t care whether he is the chairman of 
the board or the ’bo on the section gang—to give him 
three things: first, the dollar; second, a chance at a 
platform for the support of a minimum self-respect; 
third, a ladder the rungs of importance of which give 
him a chance at honor, success, a career! 

Everywhere I have gone among the workers I have 
found that they all name their job as the best justi- 
fication for their right to take themselves seriously 
as a man among their fellow men. 

All this means in the language of what I was say- 
ing two years ago, is that the problem of industrial 


relations is infinitely more complex than if it were a 
matter merely of dollars and cents. There isn’t an 
employer here who couldn’t easily solve his labor 
problem if that were all. Because he could work out 
an agreement at the beginning of the year and the 
matter of dollars and the worker’s share of the in- 
come could be considered settled. The reason why 
that doesn’t work out is because the moment you 
bring a man’s platform of self-respect and his ladder 
to a successful career into the situation, then you 
bring in fear and hope and pride, and therewith the 
possibility of all sorts of hurt feelings. 

A great many of the strikes heralded in the paper 
as nothing but the worker’s demand for more money 
for less work represent in reality a maladjustment 
of the ladder’s rungs. 

Once I was in a textile town where the loom-fixers 
tell me they are going to have a strike—they say 
they have all sorts of charts worked out to prove to 
the employer that they haven’t risen in line with the 
cost of living. It sounds like an economic problem. 
The real difficulty, however, is exposed a few min- 
utes later when they say: “What has been happen- 
ing here is that the ordinary unskilled, illiterate 
weaver is getting more money than we trained loom 
fixers—they on their piece rate; we on our hourly 
rate.” 

All a matter of hurt pride! Properly hurt pride. 
I should say if you were a textile manufacturer and 
had a loom fixer who was willing to earn less than 
your weavers, you ought to fire him; because he has 
too little pride in his job to be worth keeping around 
the place. It takes years to make a good loom fixer, 
only days to make an unskilled, illiterate, weaver. 

The problem was easily solved. The employer 
merely said, “From now on we will consider as your 
base-rate the average actual earnings of the weavers. 
Then in addition we will give you a ten per cent 
differential above that!” The loom fixers were 
happy again. 

Throughout industry there is that matter of the 
proper spacing of the ladder’s rungs. I anticipate 
that most of the troubles for the next year or so will 
be the effort of the skilled and semi-skilled man to 
get back the differentials which have lately been put 
out of kilter because, whereas the skilled men 
haven’t been raised much, the unskilled have re- 
cently been coming up strong. Part of the satisfac- 
tion of being a machinist is that you have that much 
(gesture) distance between you. If that distance is 
lessened then you are going to try to make the dif- 
ferential what it was before. For some years the 
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C. I. O. has been in favor of the unskilled on the plat- 
form at the expense of the skilled on the ladder. 

‘ This matter of the ladder and platform, in fact, ex- 
plains why you have today a battle between C. I. O. 
and A. F. of L. It is not simply a matter of difference 
between John Lewis and William Green, it is the 
difference between those who believe in the stabil- 
ity of the platform at the expense of the ladder— 
between the C. I. O. masses who want only job se- 
curity and the A. F. of L. people who want security 
plus job-opportunity. 

The reason the C. I. O. has had its sudden tremen- 
dous growth is because it has come to millions of 
workers who were scared by their experience with 
depression and has offered to protect them against 
the unjust loss of their jobs. The weakness of the 
C. I. O., however, is that when a worker has an em- 
ployer who makes it unnecessary for him to worry 
about the unjust loss of his job and who enables this 
man to hope for a chance at the ladder, and this man 
comes to a C. I. O. leader and asks about enjoying 
some of the ladder’s differentials, then the C. I. O. 
leader has to rely: “No, we can’t help you on that. 
We don’t believe in those differentials. Those dif- 
ferentials for skilled men have always been too 
high!” 

History shows that, time after time in the last 
seventy-five or eighty years in America, this thing 
has happened. Following a depression the skilled 
and the unskilled men have come to fight together 
hand in hand, for the protection of the platform, for 
the protection of any job at all. With this, the public 
has hailed the coming of the new scheme and talked 
about the “solidarity” of labor as though it were an 
entirely new and permanent affair—only to have re- 
turning prosperity make the employer willing to 
offer the old differentials to the man of skill, with the 
further result that this man of skill begins to feel he 
must say goodbye to his unskilled colleagues. 

I was listening one night in “Bughouse” Square in 
Chicago to a talker representing the I. W. W. 

“Comrades and Fellow Wage Slaves,” he said, “Do 
you guys realize that if all the workers in the world, 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled, should join the 
one big union I have the honor to represent, we 
could force the entire population of the United States 
to do exactly what we please? Why do I have to 
argue with you Wops to pay me your $2.00 and sign 
up?” 


A perfectly good question—why not? I got the 


answer from an engineer while riding in his locomo- 
tive-cab down through the railway yard one night. 


“Did you see that fellow,” he called out to me, “shak- 
ing his fist and calling me names as we went by back 
there? He’s a member of the track workers’ union. 
They are on strike—sore at us engineers because last 
night we engineers voted not to join them.” 

“What he overlooks,” went on the engineer, “is 
that as an unskilled worker he can leave his job on 
the railroad and the next day get a job somewhere 
else just as good. He also overlooks the fact that we 
engineers who started at the bottom and have 
climbed up to our present level can’t possibly get, 
throughout the length and breadth of American in- 
dustry, a job as good as the one we have right here. 
He’s crazy as a bedbug, if he thinks we engineers are 
going to join up with his roughneck union and be 
forced by his roughneck majority into the adoption 
of methods of getting along with the boss which are 
perfectly satisfactory to an unskilled man but en- 
tirely unsatisfactory to a man of skill.” 

Today, the American public and our American leg- 
islators are completely overlooking the ladder of the 
job. Our politicians seem to think that the best 
thing is to go along with C. I. O., largely because the 
job platform of the unskilled represents the most 
votes. But what we are heading for represents the 
second threat which I have in mind, namely, the 
threat that by eliminating our job-ladder, we are 
threatening to force our American worker to become 
a member of a working class. Most of our new labor 
laws now take for granted the idea that we must 
follow the example of Europe and have here a work- 
ing class, also that, of course, this working class must 
not expect to get a fair deal from anybody except as 
it stands ready to fight for it. That is why I am not " 
optimistic about the possibility of revising the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. That whole Act seems 
to me shot through with the utterly false assump- 
tion that, in the first place, the worker is interested 
solely in the job’s dollars and cents, that therefore 
he must consider himself a member of a working 
class ready to fight for those dollars and cents with 
the Government serving as a not-too-fair umpire. I 
believe it unlikely that we shall be able to revise the 
National Labor Relations Act into something which 
takes a different approach and which helps to estab- 
lish cooperation between the employer and employee. 

I came back from Europe this Fall convinced that 
Great Britain and Sweden have very little to offer 
us because their “solution” there represents not only 
the organization of the workers into a working class, 
but also the organization of the employers into an 
equally hard and rigid class of employers. Such a 
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class battle means nothing in the way of coopera- 
tion, nothing in the way of mutual understanding 
of their common problem—I don’t believe that we 
should attempt to solve our problem here by forcing 
all our employers into trade associations which 
would serve as employers’ unions, following the ex- 
ample perhaps of Sweden where the employer who 
has a strike is paid by his association a certain 
amount of damages per strike-day per individual. 

Nevertheless this may happen here if we keep on 
having trouble. Out in the the San Francisco Bay 
region the employers have had so much trouble with 
Harry Bridges and others that today the employer 
there is expected to let his employers’ association 
sign all labor agreements and take care of all his 
labor troubles. I asked them} by the way, if they 
had enrolled a steamship company which brings in 
bananas. They replied that that company had not 
joined, but had gotten into much trouble by reason 
of a separate labor contract in which they had been 
badly trimmed. But they also explained the Asso- 
ciation had gotten a very good slogan out of the ex- 
perience. They were now going to employers, urging 
them to join by saying, “Consider the example of 
the lowly banana. The minute it leaves the bunch, 
it gets skinned!” 

That makes a perfectly good trade association 
motto. But I can’t believe that it furnishes the solu- 
tion to the labor problem. 

I came back from England believing that they were 
enjoying peace over there largely because both sides 
are so strongly organized that each fears to start 
something. That represents a very unstable truce; 
that truce holds only so long as each side thinks the 
other is just as strong as it is. It is all built upon an 
intensification of class lines, upon the belief that 
money is the only thing involved and that skill and 
the ladder count for nothing. There the differentials 
have always been enormously smaller for skilled 
men than they are here today, being made still 
smaller by the restrictions written into all the new 
agreements. 

That acceptance of the class lines of Europe, if 
adopted here, cannot fail to destroy the ladder, to 
destroy opportunity, to limit production by putting 
it on the basis of class conflict. Furthermore, it can- 
not fail to limit the buying power of the worker and 
so to lower the whole living level of the workers. If 
adopted here, it will mean that one of these days the 
American worker will think himself lucky if he can 
enjoy, not the American worker’s automobile, but 
instead the British worker’s bicycle! 


That misconception of the labor problem as repre- 
senting only a battle for dollars, I say, leads to the 
general admission today by our government leaders 
that all we can hope to do in America in the future 
is to give the worker a higher, more stable platform 
of regular work along with the abandonment of all 
further hope of the ladder of opportunity. 

Now, why are these two new conceptions, these 
new threats against the working man, so common, 
so generally accepted, so attractive, today? I believe 
one reason is that we in America have all become 
defeatists—and for exactly the same reason that men 
become defeatists when they have lost their jobs. 
You and I and all of us have lost a certain measure 
of our confidence in ourselves because we haven’t 
been able to prove ourselves the kind of business 
men we used to think we were. Everybody, whether 
he is digging ditches or is chairman of the board and 
having more trouble showing his directors a good, 
worthwhile report—every one of us by reason of the 
importance of our jobs to our thought about our- 
selves, has lost his confidence in himself. 

But the bigger reason why the “dollarization” of 
the worker’s wish for the job and the “Europeaniza- 
tion” of our worker’s status are now so attractive to 
us is that these two lead directly into the third and 
most serious threat against our whole American 
scheme of things. I mean the fact that those two 
approaches to the working man and his problem are 
highly attractive to the politician. Every political 
leader has to worry as long as our citizens vote as 
individuals. Life becomes simple to the politician 
the moment the individual worker in America be- 
gins to vote not as an individual but as a member of 
a working class. 

I observed in Europe last summer a virtual war 
between the political leader and the leader of busi- 
ness and industry. The political leader seems to 
have made a new discovery. He has discovered that 
the plea of being a humanitarian, interested in the 
working man, now represents the best way of get- 
ting and holding votes. He has also made a brand 
new discovery, namely, that taxation can do a splen- 
did job of sharing wealth. Political leaders in 
France, for instance, and to a lesser extent in Great 
Britain, are saying to the populace, “If you will vote 
for me, I will see to it that the government will give 
you larger and larger grants-in-aid of every conceiv- 
able variety. If you will keep me in office, I will see 
to it that you don’t need to bother about creating 
wealth. That talk about creating wealth is nothing 
but the talk of Economic Tories! You workers need 
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have no interest in the size of the national pie be- 
cause if you vote for me I will see to it that you as a 
member of the working class will get a larger piece 
of that pie!” 

Political leaders, both here and abroad, are today 
in the position of offering what looks like a benevo- 
lent spiral. They are saying that as rapidly as we 
get larger and larger taxes we can give you workers 
a larger piece, without bothering about the national 
pie of created wealth. Nevertheless this benevolent 
spirit must, on the contrary, be viewed as a vicious 
circle. In the prevailing hard times the politicians 
get credit for saying, “You are in bad shape. We will 
give you WPA funds and all sorts of relief and sub- 
sidies.” This means, of course, higher taxes. The 
higher taxes go, the harder it becomes for enterprise 
to carry on. The greater this difficulty of enterprise, 
the fewer jobs, the more unemployment. The more 
unemployment, the greater the political pressure for 
larger and larger government grants; the more of 
these grants, the higher the taxes, the less enter- 
prise, the more unemployed, and so on all the way 
and everlastingly down a vicious, tragic circle. 

Europe indeed shows how dictators come about. 
We are apt to assume that the fourteen dictatorships 
over there came about because somebody engineered 
a revolution by means of years of underground 
plottings. That’s wrong. What happened was that 
the politicians exalted dependence upon government 
and disparaged enterprise. Finally, the job-giving 
machine of enterprise, under the burden of larger 
and larger taxes, slowed down and stopped. Then 
people became hungry—and soon began to beg the 
dictator to take over—offering him their liberties in 
return for a little bread. 

As I said here two years ago, I don’t believe we 
are in danger from the plottings of the Communists. 
But we are in danger of coming to a dead stop as the 
result of inflation. And if we do come to this dead 
stop, then it doesn’t make much difference whether 
the Fascists or the Communists take over. The effort 
of political leaders to disparage private enterprise 
and to exalt government—this it is that opens the 
road to dictatorship. Furthermore, just as Hitler 
has demonstrated, the dictator must unite people in 
hating somebody like the Jews. Our own political 


heads have been for several years trying to unite our 
citizenry in hating the business man and the giver 
of jobs. 

As I see it, the working man is in greater danger 
than he has ever faced before in all our history. We 
are now being persuaded to adopt all sorts of pallia- 
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tives, alibis, and alleged substitutes for the job— 
WPA relief, short work weeks, Townsend plans. 
Why are these attractive? Why do we talk of forc- 
ing the married woman with a husband off her job? 
All this is because we have as a people and as a gov- 
ernment accepted as a permanent condition of Amer- 
ican life from here on out a scarcity of jobs—a per- 
manent scarcity of jobs. 

But if what I have been saying is true—if the 
worker prays for the daily job because he wants a 
platform for the support of his self-respect and a lad- 
der for the chance at a useful career—then in all the 
world there is no substitute for a man’s job except 
another job. 

As I go about the country I encounter many well 
meaning people who are certain that they are friends 
of the working man. They claim they are liberals 
and humanitarians. They say, “We are for unem- 
ployment insurance, for short work weeks, for the 
National Labor Relations Board.” But when I ask, 
“How do you feel about the worker’s wish for an 
honest-to-God, full-time, self-respecting job that of- 
fers both ladder and platform?” they reply, “Don’t 
be silly, that’s impossible. We’re never going to have 
any such thing again.” I say to you that if anybody 
claims to be a humanitarian and yet is willing to 
accept that kind of a future for the American worker, 
he is an enemy not only to that worker but to our 
entire American ideal. 

The one thing we ought to be talking about today 
in America, and the only thing that will do America 
or the working men any good at all, is more jobs, 
more jobs, more “Men Wanted” signs, reemployment. 

Why is it that there is so little talk of this? Why 
aren’t our leaders inspiring us to hope for enough 
work to go round? I believe I know why. Such 
talk—-such inspiration—is not good politics! Such 
talk would call for cooperation, for a spirit of good 
will between government and business. Such talk 
would call for a sympathetic study of the railways’ 
problems. But that would be bad politics. Such 
hopeful talk would call for a friendly spirit of coop- 
eration between government and the utilities which 
now stand ready to invest billions. That would not 
be good politics! The real solution of our problem 
would favor more cooperation between employer and 
employee. Again bad politics! That would make 
workers individuals, not members of a politically 
controlled class. 

Under such circumstances, how can anybody be 
hopeful? How can we ever hope to stop talking 
about all the palliatives and alibis and get back to 
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talking about the real issue, reemployment? Well, 
I find myself hopeful in spite of this triple threat by 
which we have first over-dollarized the worker’s 
prayer for the job, then tried to Europeanize him 
into a working class, and finally have politicalized his 
whole labor problem. The reason I am still optimis- 
tic about the future is because my summer in Europe 
has confirmed my confidence in the ability of the 
ordinary wage-earner to come to a reasonable, 
wholesome constructive point of view if only you 
give him time. 

The worker learns only by his own personal, indi- 
_vidual experience. You and I also learn mostly by 
our personal, individual experience, but we also read 
books and talk with thoughtful people. Both these 
help us to lessen that lag which we would suffer if 
we learned only from our own personal experience. 
One cause of our labor problem today is that the em- 
ployer doesn’t allow for the lag required by his em- 
ployees for figuring out the meaning of their experi- 
ence. Thus, for instance, in Sweden. There you 
have organized employer and organized employee, 
but the situation is not so very bad, simply because 
the Swedish employee is at bottom a very reason- 
able, intelligent person, enjoying long experience 
with first-rate public education and democratic meth- 
ods. All his employers say he is a most reasonable 
person to get along with, that his leaders know as 
much about the conditions under which the ordinary 
manufacturer in Sweden must operate in the foreign 
market as does the employer himself. 

The same thing is true in France. There, after 
two years, the worker has learned that the radical 
efforts to bring the Kingdom of Heaven by means of 
laws just hasn’t worked. You remember that in 
May, 1936, they had what they called the Blum 
revolution. Laws were passed overnight for decreas- 
ing hours to forty, increasing wages by twenty-five 
to thirty-five per cent, requiring paid vacations of 
two weeks for every employee. 

Nevertheless, as I went about France last summer 
asking workers what all this had brought them, they 
replied: “We have made no net gain, except the 
paid vacations. We have found that when you sud- 
denly raise wages, you also raise costs and prices— 
and you are just where you were before!” Labor 
leaders as well as workers in the mines, steel plants 
and textile mills, told me, “The trouble with France 
is that there we have too much politics and not 
enough industrial relations.” 

This viewpoint gained by experience has played an 
important part in the history of Europe these last 


a 


few months. If you had put Mr. Daladier and the 
French Government into a tight spot as little as nine 
months ago, he would have had to say, “We are a 
disunited people. The Communist Party has the 
French Republic by the throat. It is holding out 
will-o’-the-wisps, but it is being followed.” Yet with 
that experience required to overcome the lag, Mr. 
Daladier has recently been standing up and defying 
Messrs. Mussolini and Hitler. The reason is that the 
French working man has come to see that, after all, 
that way of solving the problem does not work, that 
there must be more cooperation between industry 
and the government. 

Everywhere today, in Great Britain, France, and 
Sweden, there is now lessened worker interest in 
Communism. Throughout these countries workers 
are laughing at the Reds for coming out with their 
“Trojan horse” policy, of boring from within, of say- 
ing that, “We Communists don’t mean any harm; we 
are for the family, for religion, for democracy.” 
Everywhere the experience of workers with what 
Communism has had to sell has brought a turning 
of the wheel back toward conservatism. 

This represents the opportunity of the employer 
today. I find among the workers everywhere a grat- 
ifying exercise of their thinking powers in discov- 
ering what their experience of the last few years 
should mean. You can be perfectly sure, I believe, 
that your workers, even though two years ago they 
were for a share-the-work policy, are now turning 
against it. The same people who two years ago 
thought the sit-down a good way of getting results 
and a good policy for the union are now very much 
disgusted with it. All sorts of rough stuff consid- 
ered effective two years ago is now considered poor 
policy. 

The C. I. O. has suffered a great decline in public 
opinion. ‘Today as the result of seniority, your em- 
ployed workers are likely to be the ones with longer 
service terms and therefore in much the same mood 
that a worker lately expressed to me in Akron. 
“Here in our particular factory nobody is on the job 
who hasn’t as much as fifteen years’ service. We 
don’t want any rough stuff. We want to be let alone, 
allowed to work and work hard!” 

We are going to see in the next few months, I 
think, such a test of worker leadership as we have 
never seen before. That means a bigger test and a 


bigger opportunity for the employer. 

I am more than ever convinced that we have here 
in America a reasonable, well educated, intelligent, 
God-fearing, working man who is willing to meet 
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you half way. So I hope that you are going to at- 
tempt more than ever to get into wholesome, close- 
up relations with your individual worker, that you 
make sure your foremen feel that they are a part 
of your organization, that you talk your problems 
over with them, that you are not going to believe 
that if you spend a certain amount of time with your 
union committee, you need give no further notice 
to your individual employees. Whether you have 
an agreement or not, whether you have one strong 
union, three unions, or none, your problem of oper- 
ating and of industrial relations is exactly what it 
always has been and always will be; namely, to make 
sure that you get in return for your dollar of wages 
the utmost of work done and service rendered. 

That comes only with a cooperative feeling be- 
tween the man who gives the money and the man 
who gives the work. 

I don’t care whether all the political leaders and 
all the highbrows in the world want to persuade us 
that the relationship between you and your workers 
must be the relationship between a working class 
and an employer class, that will never bring the 
answer. 

As I go about I get the impression that most people 
believe it must have been about a hundred years ago 
that we had enough work to go around. But I recall 
that just a few years ago I was sitting as a bum on a 
garbage can in Detroit’s slums. I was talking, as one 
bum to another, to a fellow sitting on another gar- 
bage can. He said to me, “This is a hell of a note. 
I’ve got no job and I’m down and out, nothing but a 
low-down bum.” Then he went on. “But, come to 
think about it, it wasn’t four years ago that I used to 
come down to this same part of town on Wednesday 
afternoons because I was making so damned much 
money that unless I took an afternoon off, I couldn’t 
get any fun out of life. You see, I was working prac- 
tically night and day here in one of the big plants, at 
good money, in 1929. But it used to make me mad 
that every Wednesday afternoon every half-block 
down here I would run onto some damned labor 
scout who would beg me to come and please work 
for him. I had to tell them to ‘Get the hell out of 
here; you’re interfering with my vacation. I have a 
perfectly good job. Beat it!’” 

Gentlemen, that was less than ten years ago! But 
today the Américan people seem to feel that when 
you talk about a demand for more men than can be 
found, you have to fear being called an Economic 
Royalist! But unless we are willing to meet that 


one demand for the daily job, we have no right to 
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think well of ourselves at all. There is no substitute 
for that daily job. We as citizens have fallen down 
on our responsibility unless we understand exactly 
why the worker prays for the daily job and then do 
our level best to revive our courage, do our damndest 
to give this worker what he wants, the answer to 
that prayer of his. Anything and everything short 
of that will avail us naught. 

Unless we do revive our courage and seek to in- 
crease the influence of private industry and lessen 
the leadership of politicians, the position of enter- 
prise is going to be very much in line with the story 
told me last summer in London. 

It seems that over there a Jewish huckster told 
his boy to go and see how much the livery stable man 
would charge him for the boarding of his horse. After 
several trips, the boy came back and reported that 
the man would do the job for 10 shillings. “Fine!” 
said the father. “Now you go back and tell him that, 
of course, he must understand that I get the 
manure.” The boy returned and said, “He says ‘all 
right,’ Father, but he wants me to tell you, Father, 
that if he has to board the horse for 10 shillings a 
month, there won’t be no manure!” 


The Conservation 
Program for 1939 


(Continued from page 33) 


for bringing about a better seasonal distribution of 
the material to the end that plant capacities may be 
more fully utilized, on the one hand, and that farm- 
ers may obtain more material at lower costs per unit 
on the other. 

It is suggested that you study the Agricultura! 
Conservation Program and become acquainted with 
its provisions and purposes. Your interest in a sound 
constructive farm program is obvious. If an un- 
sound program is adopted, or if a national farm pro- 
gram is abandoned, the result would almost certainly 
be a lowered farm income. This would surely de- 
crease your volume of business, as well as the in- 
come of other businesses. 

I sincerely hope that the fine relationship which 
has existed between producers of liming materials 
and the Agricultural Adjustment Administration will 
continue. 
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Presentation of Trophy to Winner of 


N.C. S. A. Safety Contest 


By A. E. FORSTER 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Delaware 


KNOW that you are all anxiously awaiting the 

bestowal of honors on the leaders in accident- 
prevention in our industry, but I ask your indulgence 
for a few minutes while I announce a new trophy of 
interest to this group. 

Let’s go back to the beginning of The Explosives 
Engineer safety awards to the mineral industries. 
In 1925, in cooperation with the Bureau of Mines, the 
Sentinels of Safety trophies were announced. These 
bronze trophies were offered annually to the follow- 
ing groups: 

Anthracite coal mines 
Bituminous coal mines 
Metal mines 

Non-metallic mines 
Quarries and open-pit mines 


With the passing of years, these Sentinels of Safety 
trophies have been increasingly difficult to win be- 
cause the standards of safety have improved tremen- 
dously. For example, in 1925, one quarry operated 
the entire year without a lost-time accident, which 
caused some operations to wonder whether or not 
records were properly kept. However, last year no 
fewer than thirteen quarries operated without a lost- 
time accident and, with the exception of anthracite 
mines, winners in every classification for the past 
few years have operated the entire year without a 
lost-time accident. 

Thus, the National Safety Competition seems to 
justify the following editorial which accompanied 
the announcement of the Sentinels of Safety trophies 
in The Explosives Engineer in 1925. 

“Great though the need be for improvements in 
blasting practice and other mining methods which 
will increase output and decrease costs, and worth- 
while as is every effort towards the making of such 
improvements, it must be agreed that the safeguard- 
ing of human lives is even more important. It would 
be rash to place a definite value on this trophy in 
terms of its possibilities for saving lives. Enough if 
to some degree, no matter how small, these do exist. 
One life saved that would have been sacrificed but 
for our Safety Trophy and it will have served a high 
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purpose. 
hope for. 

“First thought rejects as incredible the idea that in 
matters as weighty as life and death a trophy will 
swing the balance. The indisputable fact remains, 
however, that men engaged in hazardous occupations 
do grow callous to danger. They do not live in con- 
stant fear of death or injury, nor would it be desir- 
able that they should. Leaders in accident preven- 
tion everywhere are becoming convinced that safety 
arguments calculated to make the worker fearful 
about himself are best discarded in favor of others 
influencing his feeling for the welfare of his fellows 
and his family. Let him carry around with him a 
mental picture of the wife and child, whose happi- 
ness depends upon his safe return after the day’s 
work, and these loved ones become his surest senti- 
nels of safety.” 

Today we are pleased to announce a Sentinels of 
Safety trophy exclusively for quarries. The trophy 
is on exhibition here. It will be awarded on the 
basis of 1938 records. It is designed primarily to 
give quarry operators a break in winning a Sentinels 
of Safety trophy. This means that in the future the 
quarries will compete with quarries only and open 
pits, with their tremendous total of man hours, will 
be competing with each other. Thus, quarries, with 
their remarkable safety records, will be adequately 
recognized for the first time in the National Safety 
Competition. 

This, of course, is separate and distinct from the 
National Crushed Stone Association award which has 
been eagerly contested for since it was first offered 
in 1927. Many of you will recall that in 1927 the 
quarries were unable to obtain full recognition for 
their safety work in the National Safety Competi- 
tion. Accordingly, The Explosives Engineer, through 
Mr. Nelson S. Greensfelder who was then editor, pro- 
vided this separate plaque which has become an in- 
stitution with the National Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion; and I must say that this plaque or trophy has 
had an appreciable effect on the prevention of acci- 
dents in the crushed stone industry. This has been 
attested to by representatives of the Bureau of Mines 
and by others familiar with safety work. 


Certainly this should not be too much to 
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Some of you may recall that the first winner of the 
plaque was the Louisville Cement Company, at 
Speed, Indiana. Other famous quarries have received 
this trophy. Therefore, we are happy that it is 
being continued. In fact, a new one has just been 
provided to replace the one that is being awarded 
today to Krause No. 1 quarry of Columbia Quarry 
Company, Columbia, Illinois. 

It is remarkable that the Krause quarry has not 
only won this trophy for three successive years, but 
has operated since September 22, 1932, without a 
lost-time accident. There is a record to be proud of! 
Furthermore, it has a perfect record to date of 
1,188,544 man-hours without an accident. 


To Mr. Krause, to his superintendent, to his men 


and associates, to a grand safety organization we 
have nothing but praise. And we hope that the rec- 
ord of this quarry will inspire others to go forth and 
do likewise. 

Mr. Heise, in behalf of The Explosives Engineer, 
the National Crushed Stone Association and the 
United States Bureau of Mines, I have the honor to 
present this plaque to you, to be a permanent posses- 
sion of Krause No. 1 Quarry. May it inspire you to 
even greater safety records. 


REMARKS OF ACCEPTANCE BY E. A. HEISE, COLUMBIA 
Quarry Co. 


It gives me great pleasure to receive this trophy 
in behalf of the officials and employees of our 
company. 

Since the promotion of our Safety Program we had 
always hoped to equal the record attained by the 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company, of 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri, who were awarded first 
place and the trophy for three consecutive years. 
This being our third year as first place winner gives 
us much satisfaction in knowing we have equalled 
their outstanding record. 

Our plant also completed the year 1938 without a 
lost-time accident, with a total of 242,477 man-hours 
worked, having only seven cases which required the 
services of our company physician. 

The last lost-time accident at our plant occurred 
on September 22, 1932, and our record to January 1, 
1939, was six years, three months and nine days with 
a total of 1,221,202 man-hours of exposure. 

We are very proud of our record, knowing that it 
has eliminated suffering and loss in earning power 
to our employees as well as resulting in a saving 
financially to our company. 

The credit for achieving this record goes to our 


employees for we fully realize that without their 
cooperation, our program could not have been so 
successful. 

Our plant is still enjoying a clear record to date 
and our goal is another clear record for 1939. 


Certificates of award were also presented to all 
quarries making a perfect record, announcement of 
which was made in the July-August issue of the 
Journal. 


N. C. S. A. Engineering Investigations 
in 1938 | 
(Continued from page 24) 
Conclusion 


The preceding brief descriptions cover only a few 
oi the various sorts of tests we have made, but they 
illustrate the kind of helpful investigational work 
we are able to perform. In several of the cases noted, 
the work has been of special help to certain pro- 
ducers, but could be made of benefit to many others 
if they would but take advantage of the results ob- 
tained. In other cases the investigations are of a 
general nature and are aimed at the development of 
helpful principles which, when applied, should be 
of universal assistance to stone producers in that 
their product will be used in a manner which should 
give better results. If we can improve performance, 
we have eased the way for your respective sales de- 
partments. 

Perhaps this brief description of some of our re. 


_ search projects may indicate the kinds of work we 


undertake and it may suggest ways in which we may 
further help our members. Nothing has been said 
regarding many other investigations and many other 
kinds of engineering upon which we are engaged. 
These are referred to in a report to the Board of 
Directors. 

We are endeavoring to be continuously helpful to 
the industry and the more problems you bring to us 
for solution, the better can we be of service to you. 
We are guided in our work by the problems which 
you present to us, for when you give us problems, 
we know definitely that those are the problems 
which are in most urgent need of solution. In the 
absence of definite requests for information, we use 
our own judgment and work along lines which ap- 
pear to us as helping the industry most. 

Let me take this opportunity to express my very 
great appreciation for the helpful cooperation which 
you continue to give us at all times. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION 


of the 


NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 


These associate members are morally and financially aiding the Association in its efforts to 
protect and advance the interests of the crushed stone industry. Please give them favorable 


consideration whenever possible. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce. Earle C. Bacon, Inc. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 17 John St., New York City ; 
Crushing, Screening, Washing, Grinding, Primary and Secondary Crushers, Rolls, 
- Cement Machinery; Motors; Texrope Screens, Elevators, Conveyors—Complete 


Drives; Centrifugal Pumps; Tractors Plants designed and equipped. 


American Bitumuls Co. The Barrett Co. 
200 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 40 Rector Street, New York City 
Bitumuls—Hot and cold mixes, Penetration Tarvia and Tarvia-lithic for Road Construc- 


and Stabilization tion, Repair and Maintenance 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. Brooks Equipment and Mfg. Co. 
Explosives Department 


30 Rockefeller Plase, New York, N. Y. 408-10 Davenport Road, Knoxville, Tenn. 


“Brooks Load Jugger” (Stone Hauling 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies Equipment). DAY Jaw Type Rock Crush- 


ers. DAY Pulverizers, or “Swing Ham- 


American Manganese Steel Division of the mer” Crushers 
American Brake Shoe and Foundry Co. 
389 E. 14th St., Chicago Heights, Ill. C. G. Buchanan Crushing Machinery Divi- 
Manganese Steel Castings, Renewable Lip sion of the Birdsboro Steel Foundry and 
Dippers Machine Co. 


90 West Street, New York City 

The American Pulverizer Co. Primary, Secondary and Finishing Crushers 
1249 Macklind Ave., St. Louis, Mo. and Rolls 
Manufacturers of Ring Crushers and Ham- 


mermills for Primary and _ Secondary Bucyrus-Erie Co 
Crushing 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 
Atlas Equipment Corp. Excavating, Drilling and Material Handling 
Equipment 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Atlas Powder Co. Cross Engineering Co. 
Wilmington, Del. Carbondale, Pa. 
Industrial Explosives and Blasting Supplies Screen Plates and Sections, Perforated Plate, 


for Vibrating, Rotary and Shaking Screens 
Audubon Wire Cloth Corp. 


Castor Ave., Dempster Brothers, Inc. 
‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wire Cloth in all Meshes and Metals and Box 3063, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Woven Wire Screens in VIBRALOY Abra- Pn 
sion-Resisting Steel umpst 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Explosives and Blasting Accessories 


Easton Car and Construction Co. 
Easton, Pa. 
uarry Cars, Truck Bodies and Trailers 
lectric Heaters for Tar, Asphalt or Bitumen 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Simsbury, Conn. 
Cordeau-Bickford Detonating Fuse and 
Safety Fuse 
Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co. 
Carlisle, Pa. 


Manganese Steel Department—Manufactur- 
ers of “Indian Brand” Manganese Steel 
Castings for Frogs, Switches and Cross- 
ings, Jaw and Gyratory Crushers, Cement 
Mill, Mining Machinery, etc., Steam 
Shovel Parts 


General Electric Co. 


1 River Road, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Electric Motors 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Belting (Conveyor, Elevator, Transmission), 
Hose (Air, Water, Steam, Suction, Mis- 
cellaneous), Chute Lining (Rubber) 


Gruendler Crusher and Pulverizer Co. 

2915 N. Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rock and Gravel Crushing and Screening 
Plants, Jaw Crushers, Roll Crushers, 
Hammer Mills, Lime Pulverizers 

Hardinge Co., Inc. 
York, Pa. 
Scrubbers, Pulverizers, Dryers 


HarriSteel Products Co. 

420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Woven Wire Screen Cloth and Abrasion 
Resisting Products 

Hayward Co. 

50 Church Street, New York City 

Orange Peel Buckets, Clam Shell Buckets, 
Drag Line Buckets, Electric Motor 
Buckets, Automatic Take-up Reels 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Perforated Metal Screens, Perforated Plates 
for Vibrating and Shaking Screens, Ele- 
vator Buckets, Hendrick Vibrating Screens 

Hercules Powder Co. 

Wilmington, Del. 

Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION of the 
NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 


Illinois Powder Mfg. Co. 
124 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gold Medal Explosives 


International Harvester Co. 
108 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
International Motor Trucks, International 
Industrial Tractors and Power Units 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Material Handling Machinery, 
Pulverizers, Screens, Chains 


Kelbar Powder Co. 
200 W. 9th St., Wilmington, Del. 
All Blasting Requirements 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and Eng. Corp. 
2 Park Ave., New York City 
Material Handling Machinery—Crushers, 
Pulverizers, Vibrating Screens 


Crushers, 


Kensington Steel Co. 
505 Kensington Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Manganese Steel Castings, Dipper Teeth, 
Crawler Treads, Jaw Plates, Concaves and 
Hammers 


The King Powder Co., Inc. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Koehring Co. 
3026 W. Concordia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mixers, Pavers, Shovels, Cranes, Draglines, 
Dumptors, Traildumps, Mud-Jacks 


Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
Shovel and Crane Division 
1108 Lima Trust Bldg., Lima, Ohio 
Power Shovels, Draglines and Cranes 


300 West Pershing Road, Chicago, Ill. 


Complete Stone Preparation Plants. Con- 
veyors, Elevators, Screens, Washing 
Equipment, Speed-o-Matic Shovels— 


Cranes—Draglines and Power Transmis- 
sion Equipment. 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 
Newstead Ave. & Wabash R. R., St. Louis, Mo. 
Woven Wire Screens and Wire Cloth of 
Super-Loy, Manga-Loy and all commer- 
cial alloys and metals 


McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 


Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Richmond St. and Castor Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ROL-MAN Rolled and Forged Manganese 
Steel Products, Forgings, Pressings, Fab- 
ricated Parts and Threaded Bolts—Screens 


MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION of the 
NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 


Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Marion, Ohio 
A Complete Line of Power Shovels, Drag- 
lines and Cranes 


National Powder Co. 
Eldred, Pa. 
Commercial Explosives and Blasting Ac- 
cessories 


The National Supply Co. of Delaware, 
Superior Engine Division 
1401 Sheridan Ave., Springfield, Ohio 
Diesel Engine Equipment 


Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cone Crushers, Vibrating Screens, Classi- 
fiers, Diesel Engines, Steam Engines, 
Compressors, Mine Hoists, Underground 
Shovels, Track Maintenance Tools 


Northern Blower Co. 
65th St. South of Denison, Cleveland, Ohio 


Dust Collecting Systems, Fans—Exhaust 
and Blowers 


Northwest Engineering Co. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 


Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. 
Bucyrus, Ohio 
Gasoline, Diesel, Electric Steam Locomotive 
Cranes, Crawler Cranes and Shovels 


Pettibone Mulliken Corp. 
4710 West Division St., Chicago, Ill. 


Pit and Quarry Publications 
538 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pit and Quarry, Pit and Quarry Handbook, 
Pit and Quarry Directory, Concrete In- 
dustries Yearbook 


Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
15 Park Row, New York City 
Belt Conveyors, Bucket Elevators, Gyrex 
and Vibrex Screens, Feeders, Design and 
Construction of Complete Plants 


Rock Products 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Ross Screen and Feeder Co. 
19 Rector St., New York City 


Ross Patent Chain Feeders for Feed Control 
of All Sizes Rock, Ores, Gravel, etc. 


Screen Equipment Co. 
9 Lafayette Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
SECO Vibrating Screens 


Simplicity Engineering Co. 
Durand, Mich. 
Simplicity Gyrating Screen, 
D’centegrator, Simplicity 
Wheel 


Simplicity 
D’watering 


Smith Engineering Works 

E. Capitol Drive at N. Holton Ave., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gyratory, Gyrasphere, Jaw and Roll Crush- 
ers, Vibrating and Rotary Screens, Gravel 
Washing and Sand Settling Equipment, 
Elevators and Conveyors, Feeders, Bin 
Gates, and Portable Crushing and Screen- 
ing Plants 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Aurora, Ilinois 
Complete Stone Preparation Plants, Con- 
veying, Elevating, Screening, Transmis- 
sion Equipment 


Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
High Bridge, N. J. 
Manganese and other Special Alloy Steel 
Castings 


The Texas Co. 
135 E. 42nd St., New York City 


The Thew Shovel Co. 
Lorain, Ohio 
Power Shovels, Cranes, 
Locomotive Cranes, 
Electric, Gasoline. 
capacities 


Crawler Cranes, 
Draglines. Diesel 
3/8 to 2-1/2 cu. yd. 


The Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Stone Crushing, Gravel, Lime and Cement 
Machinery 


Troco Lubricating Co., Inc. 
2728-34 N. Salmon St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Troco Crusher Grease, Troco Safety Lubri- 
cants 


Trojan Powder Co. 
17 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


The W. S. Tyler Co. 
3615 Superior Ave., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio 


Wire Screens, Screening Machinery, Scrub- 
bers, Testing Sieves and Dryers 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 
P. O. Box 1869, Boston, Mass. or 
38 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 
Complete plants and separate plant units 
for bituminizing all types of stone, sand 
and gravel aggregate paving mixtures 
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